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THE POLITICAL EXAMINER. 


If I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell 
him his fate. If he resolyed to venture upon the dangerous precipice 
of telling unbiassed truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither 
to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great men they 
fall upon him with the iron hands of the law; if he tells them of 
virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander. 
But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and 
then he may go on fearless; and this is the course I take myself.— 
Dz For. 








NEW WAY OF SETTLING THE ALABAMA 
CLAIMS. 


Mr Seward has carried half the points he insisted on at 
first, and we are content with our chance of the remainder. 
After three years’ marvellous winking and ominous blinking, 
the owl of diplomacy, tired out, takes to a dull common- 
place stare, as though it had never seen a gleam of light 
before. The theoretic ground of the Alabama claim is 
quietly abandoned on the one side, while the practical justice 
of the claim is as quietly acknowledged on the other. 
There is to be no preliminary discussion regarding the 
prematurity of our concession of belligerent rights to the 
South ; but Lord Clarendon agrees that we should toss up 
for whatever loss any American ship-owner says he has 
incurred, by our having let the Alabama go. Two com- 
missioners are to be named respectively by the two Govern- 
ments, with full power to consider any and every question 
of plunder and destruction on the high seas committed by 
English-built and equipped rovers sailing under the 
Confederate flag during the war. The Commission of 
Four is to sit at Washington, and, if possible, to 
adjudicate there. But when that proves to be im- 
practicable by reason of the repugnant ideas or pre- 
judices of the partie carrée of the Commission, then 
each side is to name a reliable friend ; and as “ it ain’t in 
nature” that the two reliables chosen under such circum- 
stances should agree, a summary end of controversy is 
secured by the provision that they are to draw lots who 
shall decide whether 5,000/. or nothing is to be paid to 
the owners of the Yankee Lass or the Gleam of the Setting 
Sun. Two fresh referendaries are to be appointed in 
each disputed case; and national satisfaction will thus 
wholly depend upon “the run of luck,” as the philoso- 
phical phrase goes. 

And this is the end of all the splendid and imposing 
talk with which we have been entertained during the last 
three years, about the necessity of showing the ignorant 
world the importance of having international affairs con- 
fided to the elevated judgment of your thorough-bred 
statesmen of the accomplished school, in whom there is 
room for ordinary emotion, and with whom there is no 
vulgar variableness or shadow of commonplace turning. 
Why, any angry master of a scuttled sloop, or any 

Queen’s messenger anxious only to get a few more sound 
nights’ sleep in London, might have hit upon the profound 
expedient three years ago, of tossing-up for it. But 
what withering looks of diplomatic contempt would not 
the unenlightened proposal have provoked. How dull, 
despicable, and democratic would the rough-and-ready 
expedient have been pronounced in every clique and 


subtler or more recondite solution has the great dispute 


been brought; and the announcement is made with all dockyards. That these establishments have to a great 
the air of satisfaction that the authors of a fortunate | extent been maintained from political rather than economi- 
cal considerations admits of no question. The superintend- 

It was some time in the winter of 1865-6, if our me- ing staff alone is a valuable piece of patronage, for which 
mory does not deceive us, that a last attempt was unavail- | the public pays a very heavy price; and the permanent 
ingly made by Mr Adams to induce our Government to employment of large nutubers of men in one place enables 
admit in general terms the equitable claims of the sufferers | a Government candidate to reckon upon a majority of 
hy the Alabama to compensation. Lord Russell had de- votes, without any fear of falling under the Bribery Act. 
clined as Foreign Secretary in the Palmerston Administra- But why should not Mr Ohilders, instead of closing the 
tion to admit the claims, because associated with, if not dockyards, consider the practicability of letting them to 
grounded upon, the proposition of Mr Seward to refer to private manufacturing firms, as the present Minister of 
arbitration the justifiability of England’s recognition of the | War in Vienna has lately, in the course of his reforms, 
belligerent rights of the Southern States. Lord Russell | hired out the military arsenals? An empty house is a 
had succeeded to the Premiership, and Lord Clarendon to| very bad investment. It requires caretakers and watchmen, 
the Secretaryship for Foreign Affairs; but the latter cut/ and falls into decay sooner than if it were occupied. The 
short the endeavour of Mr Adams to re-open the contro-| Austrian Government acts wisely in making such establish- 


discovery are generally wont to assume. 


that soon afterwards ensued, Lord Stanley acquired the 
seals of office, and loud promises were made of a speedy 
settlement being come to by the Tories, where the Whigs 
had failed. But on reconsideration, the old difficulty 
seemed insuperable. The Cabinet of Washington offered 
arbitration anew, omitting all mention of the vexed ques- 
tion as to rights of belligerency ; but Lord Stanley and 
his colleagues, afraid of the shadow of the Parliamentary 
majority against them, from whom they had contrived to 
filch the reins of rule, dared not venture to come to terms 
of accommodation with America, unless the unfortunate 
proposition were formally renounced and repudiated ; and 
this they were well aware could not and would not be done. 
So all remained in doubt and jeopardy until last October, 
when it had become evident that Mr Disraeli’s Administra- 
tion was near its end; and that consequently no measure, 
however wise or just in itself, could appreciably diminish 


man of sense, courage, and philanthropy, sincerely anxious 
to facilitate by every means, the conclusion of a satisfactory 
settlement between the two countries. Still the old habit 
of tying and untying and re-tying the Downing-Street tapes 
proved too strong to be eluded or broken; and thus it 
came to pass that, with all his ambition to write his name 
on one great treaty or convention, the late Secretary of 
State was forced to vacate his post before the nearly-finished 
business was complete. 
Whether the new plan of drawing lots for an umpire in 
each case of damages formed part of what Lord Stanley 
had agreed to, and whether without it Mr Seward would 
have ventured to submit it for approval to the Senate of 
the United States, we do not undertake to say. The 
public have certainly been given to understand that the 
development of this last idea or device is of the very latest 
date; and by whom merit will be historically claimed of 
adjusting international difficulties by choosing an arbiter in 
the last resort by the blind rule of lottery, time must be 
left to disclose. 





ADMIRALTY REFORMS. 


Mr Childers has taken the first step towards reducing to 
practice his theories of an improved Naval Administration. 
Superfiuous posts, however tempting as objects of patronage, 


the answer of his predecessor. In the change of parties|preparations are required to be made, it sete ite own 


machinery to work, and employs labour to whatever extent 
may be required for the conversion of material. It has thus 
the full command of all available resources; but when the 
emergency has passed, it invites private enterprise to step 
in on its own account, and while making its own profit to 
relieve the Government of a serious burden. The manu- 
facturer takes over the Government establishment, with all 
its plant, paying such rent as may be agreed upon, and 
prepared to receive orders either from the State or from 
the public at large. He binds himself, however, to give up 
possession at a week's notice, if required in the interests of 
the service. 

We believe that it would not be safe for any Government 
to rely entirely upon private manufacturing firms for the 
supply of the material of war; but whatever public 
establishments we keep up for this purpose should be 
maintained, not to supersede, but to stimulate competition 


its chance of prolonged existence. Then, as if waking|in the open market. It may be assumed that the 
from a nightmare, Lord Stanley set seriously about the|@mployés of Government cost as a rule, either directly or 
work of negotiation ; and found in Mr Reverdy Johnson a| indirectly, more than the corresponding enyloyés in private 


life; the excess may be fairly represented by the differ- 
ence between time-work and piece-work; the man who 
knows that his profits will rise in proportion to the skill, 
time, and labour that he bestows upon his work will 
surely exert himself more than he who is permanently 
engaged upon a duty at a paid salary, quite irrespectively 
of what he produces, 

It is only, therefore, when on an emergency extra- 
ordinary demands arise, such as overtax the manufacturing 
powers of the country, or when, through combination or 
monopoly, prices are raised beyond what is reasonable, that 
Government agency can be usefully and profitably employed 
for manufacturing purposes. 

It may be well worthy of consideration whether our 
dockyards and arsenals might not be maintained only to 
meet such contingencies, and whether under ordinary 
circumstances all such Government establishments should 
not be turned to profitable account under private enterprise. 





CLERICAL MUTINY AGAINST LAY CONTROL. 


Disaffection to the supreme authority of the State in the 
affairs of the Church has long been imputed by their con- 
troversial antagonists to the Ritualist clergy. The reproaches 
and denunciations systematically directed by them against 
the decisions of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 





UNSTAMPED.,, FIVEPENCE, : 


the naval power of the country would be a very doubtful 
saving. A powerful navy is a condition of our political 
existence, and every really serviceable ship or trained 
seaman is worth its cost to the country. It is to the unpro- 
ductive sources of expenditure that wastefulness and extra- 
vagance are to be traced. Wherever two men are employed 
in doing the work which might be done by one man,— 
wherever stores are purchased, manufactured, or accumu- 


: ; lated, which are not absolutely required,—wherever work 
coterie where the solemn superstitions of our antiquated |is made to employ the labourer instead of the labourer 


Foreign Office still hold sway. Nevertheless we learn, being employed to do the work, there vigorous adminis- 
on what must be considered good authority, that to no | tration should at once.step in and root out the abuse. 


are to be abolished; the responsibility of officials in situ- 
ations of trust to be enforced, and we are told not only in 
what true economy consists, but how it can and must be 
actually worked out. To reduce the Estimates by reducing 


It is, we hear, in contemplation to close several of our 


Council have naturally been ascribed to a settled purpose ; 
and that purpose has been supposed to be nothing less than 
a preparing of the minds of men for open revolt against 
the jurisdiction of that high tribunal, as being incompatible 
with the freedom of the priesthood from lay control. 
Belief in the doctrine of apostolical succession is, indeed, 
logically irreconcilable with ‘submission, in any matter 
touching faith or morals, to the rulings of a Court in 
which laymen constitute generally a preponderance both in 
point of numbers and of authority. Rome has ever 
inflexibly held to the indefeasible claim of sacerdotalism 
to exercise exclusively supreme jurisdiction in such matters. 
It was in assertion of this principle that Cardinal Cullen, 
and his brethren the Roman Catholic prelates of Ireland, 
refused last year to accept a Royal Charter for their Uni- 
versity, Mr Disraeli’s Cabinet having insisted that the 
governing body should consist partly of laymen. There is, 
indeed, no sense in the doctrine of an infallible succession 
endued with miraculous privilege and power to forgive 
sins, if the judgment of those who are thus mysteriously 
privileged by Heaven is to be over-ruled by unanointed 
publicans and sinners, whose wisdom is of the earth, earthy. 
The party in the Anglican Church, therefore, who hold the 
doctrines of the Real Presence, of authoritative absolution, 
and of all beside that follows from the theological taproot 
of apostolical succession, cannot eventually escape the alter- 
native of abjuring their professed tenets or breaking openly 
with that of the supremacy of the Crown. The more far- 
sighted men amongst them have long perceived that to this 
alternative things were irresistibly tending. At each suc- 
cessive decision of the Privy Council in favour of freedom 
of thought, toleration in teaching, and simplicity of 
worship, the more impetuous among High Churchmen 








versy, and in brief terms referred the American Minister to | ments productive under all circumstances. If large warlike 


have gone about to raise the standard of revolt ; and have 
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only been restrained by their more sagacious chiefs, by the 
hope, onite fondly cherished, of obtaining a majority on the 

Bench, and by the sanguine belief that, only give 
them time enough, they would be enabled to inoculate 
with their distinctive views a majority of the parochial 
clergy. ‘The promotion of Dr Magee to the Bishopric of 
Peterborough, and, still more, that of Dr Tait to the 


Primacy, has finally extinguished the former anticipation ; | 


but the latter is not yet dead; and it is that mainly, if not 
alone, that yet a little longer restrains the followers of Dr 
Pusey and Archdeacon Denison from engaging in open 
mutiny against lay law. 

The dream of these most credulous of men is, that retain- 
ing the endowments of the Church, or a large portion of 
them, they may be able to effect their liberation from State 
control, It is all very well to laugh at the improbability 
or impossibility of any political party being able to persuade 
Parliament, or of any Minister being found to advise the 
Crown to make such a surrender of power. But what do 
we see actually taking place before our eyes with regard to 
the Irish branch of the Church? Disestablishment there 


having been voted by a great majority of the House of, 


Commons, and having been decreed by a decisive majority 
of the electors of England, of Ireland, and of Scotland, 
resistance is no longer urged as formerly to this part of the 
change proposed; but in quarters where one least looked 
for it, we hear audible expressions of something very like 
satisfaction at the untwisting of the unhallowed coils 
wherewith the Church has heretofore been bound. It is 
not thought prudent, perhaps it would not be considered 
decent on the part of the reverend negotiators for terms of 
compromise, to lend a formal approval to this part of Mr 
Gladstone’s policy. Disestablishment is treated rather as a 
thing inevitable, about which no more time had better be 
wasted in discussion. See-lands, advowsons, tithe rent 
charges, and glebes are far better worth fighting for; and 
if only the half of these can be held fast and re-assured 
by law to the Anglican clergy in Ireland, as a great religious 
corporation, it is argued, and not without reason, that they 
will be freer and stronger to do what seemeth good in 
their own eyes than they are now or have ever been. 
Instead of their bishoprics being given away in turn by the 
Minister of the day, for mere political purposes, to younger 
sons of influential families, they will, it is argued, be chosen 
for their zeal and energy; and instead of having to submit 
to the repressive yeto of the law officers of the Orown 
the assembling of diocesan synods and provincial convoca- 
tions, the emancipated clergy of Ireland exult in the pros- 
pect of being enabled to raise a polemic flame in that 
country which nothing but the sedative sway of Govern- 
ment is able now to keep down. Here then we are brought 
face to face with the practical question—Is disestablish- 
ment safe or wise without disendowment? And by disen- 
dowment we do not mean the reduction of ecclesiastical 
possessions merely by another five-and-twenty per cent., as 
in 1838, or by forty per cent., as some persons have misun- 
derstood Mr Gladstone as suggesting, when he spoke of 
leaving three-fifths of the revenues to their present holders ; 
but complete and unreserved resumption by the State of 
the whole of the property statutably granted to the 
Anglican clergy upon trust, and for a purpose which they 
have confessedly failed to realise. That purpose, was the 
Protestantising of the Irish people: and that purpose, after 
three hundred years, is farther than ever from being accom- 
plished. It was hoped and believed by the Parliaments of 
the sixteenth century that the consolidation of the realm 
would be materially advanced if uniformity of worship 
could be enforced. We need not now debate the wisdom 
of the policy, or the humanity of the means employed for 
enforcing it. What we have to deal with is the fact that 
it has utterly, notoriously, and scandalously failed; and 
what we have to consider is what better we can do with the 
money, for the reconciliation of Ireland to British rule, and 
its tranquillisation as an important portion of the Empire. 
We certainly shall not effect either of these objects by 
leaving the Anglican Church half the revenues of which it 
has made so bad a use, and releasing it at the same time 
from State control, And were there no other argument or 
reason against such a course, this argument and this reason 
will be irrefragable : that we should thereby be creating a 
precedent and setting the example certain to be relied on 
on this side of the Channel, by those who would gladly dis- 


establish, if the i : 
Meetet y were not obliged at the same time to 





RETRENCHMENTS.—PROPOSED AMALGAMATION 
OF THE CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE. 


The inquiries now pending in the Admiralty, War 
O-fice, and Oustoms’ Establishments promise to bear good 


fruit in the #hape of reduced estimates in the approaching 
financial year. The abolition of the Commissionership 
of Inland Revenue by Mr Gladstone, on the death of Mr 
James Disraeli, we take as an earnest of the retrench- 
ments to come, and to which the Ministry are pledged. 
Mr Ohilders, following in Mr Gladstone's wake, is using the 
sealpel freely in the overgrown establishments of the Admi- 
ralty, and accordingly the yoice of lamentation and woe is 
heard in the ranks of the Civil Service; and if report be 
true, has already raised a formidable opposition to the 
reforms which the interests of the Service and the Public 
alike demand, Indeed, so powerful is this opposition said 
to have been, that Mr Childers, with all his economical 
zeal strong upon him, has-quailed before it and been com- 
pelled to abstain for the present from realising all the 
retrenchments which he had designed. But with the pub- 
lic support accorded, to which Mr Childers is entitled from 
all true Liberals, we do not fear that he will be ultimately 
driven from his purpose, 

The War Office likewise may be safely left in the hands 
of Mr Cardwell, who is pledged to a large reduction in the 
Army Estimates, which pledge we trust to see satisfactorily 
redeemed. 

The inquiry into the Oustoms’ Establishments is being 
carried on by different hands, but by men equally in earnest 
and with equal capabilities for their task, besides having a 
practical knowledge which Messrs Childers and Cardwell 
can hardly be supposed to possess. Mr Forster, of the 
Treasury, is a man of enlarged experience, and a thoroughly 
practical accountant. Mr Scudamore, his coadjutor, is well 
known both to the present and late Governments for his 
administrative ability and extraordinary powers of organi- 
sation, which have been amply tested in the great scheme 
of the Post-Office Savings’ Banks which he introduced 
and carried out with such signal success, and also for the 
equally great measure of Government Telegraphy, the 
credit of which, if adopted, will be in the main due to him. 
These gentlemen, under the presidency of Mr Stansfeld, will, 
we doubt not, accomplish the abolition of the Customs by 
its amalgamation with the Inland Revenue, to the great re- 
lief of the public burdens and improvement of the adminis- 
trative details of this cumbrous and unwieldy establishment. 
To our minds there seems but little practical difficulty in 
the accomplishment of this great reform that may not 
with ease be overcome. If great ports like Liverpool and 
Glasgow, Bristol and Southampton, can be governed from 
Thames Street, why may not the port of London be 
administered from Somerset House? Reduce London to 
the position of an out-port, and we get rid at once of that 
expensive body the Commissioners, their secretaries, their 
officers, and all the official and costly staff which such an 
august body as Commissioners seems always to require, to 
give, we suspect, an adventitious importance which their 
real functions do not warrant, 

Then, again, where is the need of a solicitor to the Cus- 
toms, at 2,000/, a year, with a deputy and staff of an equally 
expensive character, when all the work done might be as well 
performed under the superintendence of Mr Melvill, of the 
Inland Revenue? Why, in fact, are there two establishments 
when only one is needed ? The Receiver-General and Comp- 
troller’s offices would become equally superfluous, were the 
fusion of the Customs and Inland Revenue accomplished ; 
indeed, even under the present circumstances, there is no 
doubt in the minds of those practically acquainted with the 
subject, that these two offices should have been amalga- 
mated long ago, whereby a great saving might have been 
effected. But with London reduced to the position of Liver- 
pool, the Long-room would be adequate, with the final check 
of the Audit department, for all purposes of control neces- 
sary. At present, the check and counter-check, the control 
and super-control which go on at the Customs are matters of 
wonder to those acquainted with the simple way in which 
like things are managed at the Post Office and Inland 
Revenue, A story is current of a charge of one shilling 
and sixpence on some ambassador’s wine having been the 
subject of thirty references between the different depart- 
ments, and only being paid at last upon the warranty of 
the signatures of two of the Commissioners. 

The Statistical Department of the Customs never has 
been reckoned any part of that establishment. The Chair- 
man claimed the deduction of its expense when reckoning the 
percentage of the collection of the Customs’ revenue, before 
a committee of the House of Commons: and its proper locale 
is no doubt the Board of Trade. This was the recommen- 
dation also of Mr Horsfall’s committee, and has been the con- 
clusion of every one who has looked into the subject. But 
we further advocate it on public grounds. The present dis- 
integration of this portion of the Board of Trade from its 
parent establishment leads to all sorts of circumlocution 
and delay in the publication of the monthly and yearly 





tables of the trade and navigation “of the country. It is 
well known to all practically acquainted with the accounts 
rendered by the Board of Trade, that they are prepared 
in the office of the Inspector-General of Imports and Ex. 
ports, and transmitted from the Oustoms to be published 
at the Board of Trade; and it is equally well known to the 
public and the trade interested in these returns, that their 
publication is delayed days in the case of the monthly, and 
months in the case of the yearly returns, in consequence 
of those two branches of the same office being thus dis- 
united. There are many other details, too numerous to 
embrace in a single article, but we think we have shown a 
practical means whereby the Customs as an establishment 
may be abolished, and its different duties distributed and 
better performed by the Audit Office, Inland Revenue, and 
Board of Trade, to the saving of an army of officials, and 
a proportionate reduction in the expenses of the Civil. 
Service Estimates. 








FLOGGING OF GIRLS. 


The revolting correspondence published in The English- 
woman's Domestic Magazine, regarding the most effectual 
mode of enforcing passive obedience by brutal parents and 
preceptors, discloses a prevalence of cruelty and cowardice 
for which few, perhaps, of our readers were prepared, 
The ill-usage of mere children at bad schools, and in ill- 
tempered and arbitrary homes, is a theme of ever-recurring 
scandal and reproach amongst us; but we have all trusted 
to the making of better provision in infant and primary 
schools for the health and happiness of the defenceless 
little multitude, from the warping influence of blows and 
stripes, inflicted in unbridled passion, or in the more deli- 
berate gratification of resentment at offended pride. But 
the inclusion within the same circle of harsh and un- 
deserving ill-treatment, of those whose age severs them 
in fact, as it ought to do in feeling, from childhood, is a 
state of things indefensible, because immoral, for which 
we own we were not prepared, Wayward tempers 
and unruly dispositions there, of course, will always 
be among girls whose ages range from twelve to 
twenty; and that such idiosyncrasies form one of 
the ordinary troubles and puzzles of domestic life, 
we have been accustomed to suppose that every one of 
sense regarded as obvious. Of course, it would be easier to 
govern a household smoothly and silently, if all the youths 
in it were hypocrites and sneaks, and all the maidens dolls 
in submission and deceivers in demureness, diligence, and 
devotion. But the question is, would that be desirable, 
were it attainable? Is falsehood, on compulsion, better 
than truth even when noisy, unpunctual, or inattentive to 
rules ? Granted that Mrs Rigid, or the governess Miss Rod, 
never lays down an inconsiderate rule, never exacts unreason- 
ably precise compliance, never tries youthful susceptibility 
by peevish and selfish upbraidings, never stings to thought- 
less expressions of disrespect the hot blood of unconscious 
maidenhood,—is that a reason why the fear of insult, 
humiliation, and brute violence should be held over the 
head, and hinted at every now and then as the unconfessed 
motive for obedience? Can anything be conceived more 
inveterately destructive of all feminine confidence, and of 
all feminine delicacy, than this régime of petticoat tyranny 
and terror ; and this in cases where the girl of fourteen has 
never been more than a witness of the stripping and 
whipping, and where the marriageable girl has never been 
« strapped firmly to an ottoman, or laid flat across a bed,” 
while some male or female ruffian belaboured her denuded 
person with a cane, a birch, or, as another anonymous 
stickler for female flagellation recommends, a leather strap, 
slit at the end into several thongs, as an implement capable 
of giving a greater amount of pain ? 


It is argued, with indecent effrontery, by the sangui- 
nary advocates of cutting into the soft flesh of giddy and 
saucy girlhood, that the physical suffering caused is not 
enough, unless it be accompanied with the sense of shame ; 
and for this reason the unmanly men and unwomanly 
women, whose filthy suggestions have been permitted to 
see the light in the columns of the Englishwoman’s Do- 
mestic Magazine, urge with disgusting particularity, that 
on every occasion when a girl is flogged her dress should 
be entirely taken off, and her relatives or companions com- 
pelled to witness the operation. By way of imparting a 
certain sanction of religion to the practice, we are treated 
to the old stock references to the sayings of the Sybarite 
king who, when sated with indulgence, took to describing, in 
the most sensual of poems, the pleasures he could no longer 
share, and denouncing in proverbs irreconcilable with every 
thought and tenet of the Gospel (if they are to be 
literally read), the generosity and trustfulness of youth, 
and the geniality and kindliness of old age. But if we are 
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of Rehoboam —about the worst specimen on record of 
what @ king’s son may be thrashed into by a disciplinarian 
despot. Admonitions to salutary privation and punish- 
ment, the most lenient of parents ought not to disregard; 
and every head of a family or a school knows how indispen- 
sable is the enforcement of obedience. But there are other 
ways of enforcing compliance, than those which prostitute 
authority to the obscene acts and cowardly brutality of 
the slave-driver. Obedience can always be exacted by those 
who deserve it, and who take the proper means of enforcing 
it, without scenes that would make the brothel merry, and 
the den of the savage ring with glee. It is nothing but 
intellectual incompetence or moral unworthiness that com- 
plains of its inability to impose obedience upon the minds 
of children; and when the time of childhood is passed, it 
is mere usurpation of power, and mere degradation of 
female nature, to assume the right to inflict corporal 
punishment. Obedience is an excellent thing, but it may 
be purchased too dear ; and it is so purchased when the 
price exacted is the loss of self-respect in a girl approach- 
ing womanhood, and the inculcation in her at that most 
impressionable time of life of the practices and principles 


of brutality. 





SHAM EXPERIMENTS. 


Every one has heard of, and most people have seen, at 
some time in their lives, a sham fight. A great deal of 
powder is converted into noise and smoke ; nobody is hurt ; 
on the contrary, in general all parties are very well pleased, 
and in the end everything is precisely as it was. 

With experiments in gunnery, or against fortifications, 
the case is otherwise, as one of the parties is a dummy, 
and the object is to see how much destruction can be 
effected or warded off. But there are sham experiments 
as well as real ones; and these shams assume different 
forms and disguises on different occasions. The most 
obvious is to conduct the experiment itself in secret, and 
then at some future time, if the result be satisfactory, to 
publish to the world the full particulars of all that has 
taken place; if, on the other hand, the result be unsatis- 
factory, the whole proceedings can be suppressed, and the 
experiment begun over again, or tried in another way until 
a favourable result be obtained. This phase of the sham 
was most unhappily developed in the case of the trial on 
the Gibraltar shield; for although the trial itself was 
conducted with the utmost secrecy, it could not be kept 
secret that it was so conducted, and hundreds, who would 
probably never have troubled their heads at all about the 
matter, became eagerly anxious for every scrap of informa- 
tion they could obtain ; with the result that every detail of 
the destruction of the model shield had to be made known 
to an admiring, but not an approving, public. But the 
job was perpetrated, for the trial was not made until after 
nearly every one of the shields of a similar construction 
was on their way to their destination. 


Warned by this unhappy result, the experiments on the 
model of the Plymouth Breakwater and Bermuda Forts, 
which took place last summer, were conducted in the most 
open and public manner possible. The model, it is true, 
was padded with oak, and hide, and lead, after a fashion 
which it will be impossible to put in practice in the actual 
fort; but there was no concealment. Members of both 
Houses of the Legislature were present in considerable 
numbers ; reporters from most of our leading daily cotem- 
poraries watched the whole of the proceedings; even engi- 
neer Officers of foreign States were not excluded ; and the 
British public was represented by a considerable number 
of individuals interested in the result. And this result was to 
prove most conclusively to all who were open to conviction, 
and as we endeavoured to show in these columns whilst the 
experiments themselves were proceeding, that the system of 
construction proposed to be adopted was by no means the 
best that had been invented, It appears, nevertheless, that 
these experiments, too, are to be asham. The modus operandi 
is very simple. When these experiments were concluded 
every one was heartily tired of the heat and dirt of London, 
Parliament was on the eve of a prorogation which all 
knew to be the forerunner of a dissolution and a general 
election : all, therefore, that had to be done was by a 
stroke of masterly inactivity to wait patiently for a few 
days, or perhaps a week or two, and then quietly, but 
rapidly, to proceed as if nothing whatever had been said 
or done. At this time no two pieces of the Plymouth Fort 
had been put together, but at the end of last week the 
whole of the skeleton was practically complete : all the 
bars which constitute the rigid backing to the armour- 


Who is responsible for this? Some trifling modifications 
have been introduced, but the chief point of the construc- 
tion, the rigid backing, remains precisely the same as it 
was in the model, less only the oak, the hide, and the lead. 
And yet we know that the 10-inch shell effected more 
destruction on the model at 1,000 yards range than it did 
on the War-office shield at seventy yards, But the model 
had a rigid backing, and the shield a semi-elastic backing ; 
the shield was rather the thicker of the two, but the model 
had the greater quantity of iron per superficial foot. 

It is hard to believe that such things as these can be, 


And we feel sure we have only to call Mr Cardwell’s atten- 
tion to them to make some alteration. For should it be 


contended that the result of the experiments was indecisive 
or delusory, the least that could be done would be to verify 
them, though to any one who was an eye-witness they 
must have appeared sufficiently conclusive. At any rate, 
so far as our present knowledge goes, whatever the existing 
engagements with contractors may be, it is sheer waste of 
the public money to persist in a system of construction 
which has been proved to be not the best, 


————_—— 


Correspondence, 











A WORKHOUSE JOB PREVENTED. 


Sir,—Your correspondent “ Vigilans” has scarcely done 
justice to the St Giles’s “‘ job prevented,” He has also fallen 
Into an error, which I trust you will let me correct ; although 
by offering a correction I cannot promise to mend matters, 
or place them in a more favourable light before the rate- 
payers. In the first place he should have characterised the 
job “A Poor-Law Board Job,” as the order came from this 
body, and in a few days it was followed by a Poor-Law 
Inspector, whose duty it was to enforce it, if fay: upon 
the Guardians. This gentleman, accompanied by the clerk 
of the Board of Guardians, visited, inspected, and with him 
reported upon the fitness of the site for building a new 
orkhouse. It will scarcely be believed that the plot said to 
be chosen for this pu was one of several acres in extent, 
‘adjoining the Pow er Mills at Hounslow! It was, perhaps. 
due to this circumstance, rather than that of the removal o 
the Tory head of the Poor-Law Board, that the iniquitous 
job came to an untimely end. One of the Guardians, with 
more er than the rest, ventured to suggest just a t- 
bility, after the completion of the new building, and when it 
had been filled with paupers, that one fine morning they 
might find the whole bk 7. into “ smithereens.” In vain 
would the Guardians deplore the loss sustained, and it 
would be equally vain to look for indemnity from the Go- 
vernment, as they would be said to have chosen the neigh- 
bourhood of a dangerous manufacturer deliberately and with 
their eyes open. Well, this appeared feasible enough, and 
the Guardians were about to relinquish the project; but 
it was discovered that they had proceeded almost too far 
to beat a retreat. They peerings once more met,—this 
time to hand over a cheque to the lawyer, by way of deposit 
on the purchase money. Another difficulty, however, of a 
more serious nature occurred: it was found at. the last 
moment that there was no balance in the hands of their 

Our friend the Guardian again stepped forward, 
and positively refused to lend himself to what undoubtedly 
appeared to him very like a job ; and so the matter came to 
an abrupt termination. 

One word with regard to our present Workhouse. Some 
time ago the Poor-Law Board insisted on the removal of our 
pespes children into the country, where they are well lodged, 

ed, and educated, at a cost to the ratepayers far beyond what 
a large number of them can afford to pay for the keep and 
education of their own children. 

It is now settled, also, that all our imbeciles, amounting to 
about thirty, must shortly be removed to one of the “ New 
Palaces for Idiots.” The poor house will then be found large 
enough, and to spare, and well adapted for the reception and 
accommodation of all the pauper poor who may flock to this 
poverty-stricken locality ; and there cannot be a shadow of 
an excuse, therefore, for calling upon the Guardians to 
remove the Workhouse from its present situation. 

Iam, &c., A Panisnioner or St Gites, 

Jan. 21, 1869. 





Tue Fortacominc Mextine or PartiaMeNT.—It is gene- 
rally understood that her Majesty will herself deliver the 
Speech from the Throne on the re-assembling of Parliament 
next month. It is also anticipated by the authorities con- 
nected with the Houses of Parliament that her Majesty will 
enter the house by the Victoria Tower entrance in Abingdon 
street, as formerly (and not as on the last occasion, privately 
by the peers’ entrance), and pass through the Royal gallery — 
the decorations of which are being rapidly proceeded with in 
consequence, 

Tue Case oF THe Rev. Mr Bewnnett.—The report of the 
Commissioners appointed by the Bishop of London (Dr Tait) 
on the alleged ¢ of Pare b r Bennett, of Frome, 
has been sent to the Bishop of Bath and Wells, and the case 
will forthwith be sent by letters of request by his lordship to 
the Arches Court. 

Tue Forure or Greenwicu Hosrirau.—It has been inti. 
mated that it is not the intention of the Government to fill 
up the vacancy occasioned in the governorship of this institu- 
tion, for so long a period held by the late Sir James Alexan- 
der Gordon, who was in receipt of 3,000/. a year from the 
hospital fund. Qn Tuesday last, Mr Trevelyan, of the Admi- 
ralty, accompanied by his Secretary, paid a lengthened visit 
to the hospital, inspecting minutely the whole building, with 
a view, it is said, of the same being occupied for military pur- 
poses, it being the intention, in Setober next, to remove the 





infirm pensioners to the hospital at Netley. 


* millan. 


During what is now a long series of whenever 
death had taken from us rth our gree "eel, there 
was sure to appear in the Daily News an obituary, or rather 
a biography, of remarkable power and ability, news- 
papers might give ampler detail or make di lay of cooler 
Judgment; but in these Daily News’ articles there was 
a charm which seemed peculiarly their own. A quick and 
ready sympathy with all that was genuine and noble, and 
a hearty dislike for whatever was artificial and unreal, 
lent freshness to the writing. And then there was a 
certain picturesque manner in the arrangement of the sub- 
iret and grouping of incidents, which showed that a great 
iterary artist was at work. 

At last the secret was discovered, or perhaps betrayed 
itself, and we knew how Harriet Martineau, still uncon- 
quered by her long and depressing illness, was labouring 
on as earnestly, and apparently as hopefully, as ever. Some 
of those of whom she wrote had started in the race long 
after her first fame was won. Some had been dear friends 
of her own, and with others she had once struggled in 
some good cause, and shared with them a common victory. 
Some were still availing themselves of her aid for reforms 
yet unachieved, when they had to leave their work for her 
and others to complete. Of all those whose biographies 
she has written, there are few, or none, of whom she had 
no personal recollections and special knowledge. 

These Biographies, therefore, have an interest, to which 
the ordinary newspaper obituary cannot pretend, They 
are not only accounts of great leaders in the two worlds of 
thought and action, but also the impressions these men 
have left of themselves on a mind which is at once singu- 
larly acute and vigorous, There is no doubt that there is 
something lost on the side of strict impartiality, but there 
is a vast compensating gain on the other side; and then, 
though Miss Martineau is of far too warm a temperament 
and is too thorough and generous a partisan to be quite 
impartial,—there is, at least, no conscious unfairness. If 
she praises heartily, it is because she feels deeply. If she 
extenuates little, she puts down naught in malice. The 
scales of justice may at times seem to dip unduly in her 
hands, but there has been no additional weight thrown in 
but her own strong sense of what is right and wrong. 
There is nevertheless, we think, but small doubt that 
Miss Martineau’s deepest sympathies lie rather with the 
men who govern than with the men who write. It is not 
merely that their sphere of action is more important, or 
their range of influence wider, but she seems to understand 
them better, and respect them more. She can allow for 
their difficulties more readily, and find quicker excuses for 
their shortcomings. Nor can we say that she is altogether 
wrong ; at least, as regards the men whose lives she has 
here reviewed, With, perhaps, the one exception of Henry 


Hallam, the men of letters seem here morally inferior to 


the men of action. Even the feebleness of Lord Carlisle 
is respectable as compared with that of De Quincey, The 
Duke of Newcastle, unsuccessful politician as he was, con- 
trasts brightly with Lockhart the successful critic, or 
Rogers the spoilt favourite of fashion, And who, of all 
the names before us, had a sense of duty like that which 
guided Lord Elgin on his path? Miss ineau’s sketch 
of this great man seems to us nearly the most ect 
in the volume, It is clear that she esteemed him as 
he deserved, and there is a something of suppressed 

thos in the way in which she speaks of his untimely 

eath. Once before, in a private memorial called “A 
British Friendship,” she has touchingly alluded to the 
strange chance which made three old Christchurch friends 
—Lords Dalhousie, Canning, and Elgin—each, in turn, 
Governor-General of India, and each, in turn, a victim to 
its deadly climate. No doubt, in India, as elsewhere, “ the 
path of duty is the way to glory,” and Lord Elgin’s name 
will long be honoured, But in this world, at least, this 
faithful Scotchman was not to find 
The stubborn thistle bursting 
Into glossy purples, which outredden 
All yoluptuous garden roses. 

He was to die far from his home, and those he loved so 
truly, and find his last resting place in a distant cemetery 
among the Himalayas. 

Another sketch, scarcely less interesting, but widely 
different, is that of Lady Noel Byron. Miss Martineau 
knew her and appreciated her, and has told us, what 
indeed we knew otherwise, how noble and good. a woman 
she was. She assures us, too, what perhaps we all did 
not know, how deep was Lady Byron's love for her 
perverse and wilful husband. It was her firm belief that 
it was wrong for her to live with him any longer, though 
the conduct which led to this belief she kept a secret 
from the world; but in spite of all, in spite of misrepre- 
sentation and abuse and calumny, she loved him still. 

She loved him to the last with a love which it was not in his 
own power to destroy. She gloried in his fame, and she would not 
interfere between him and the public who adored any more 
than she would admit the public to judge between and her. 
As we have said her love endured to the last. It was her fortune 
which gave him the means of porening his mode of life abroad. 
He spent the utmost shilling of her property that the law gave 
him while he lived ; and he left away from her every shilling that 


he could deprive her of by his will; and what the course of life 
was, which be thus supported, he himself has left on record. Yet 





after all this, the interview which she had with his servaut after 
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is dea hat a depth of ion lay concealed under the 
se Geamerest her ets It vill be remembered that when 
Byron knew himself to be dying he called to his man Fletcher and 
desired him to “go to Lady Byronand” . . . . Here his 
utterance became unintell ible, till he said, “ You will tell her 
this ;” and Fletcher was ob to reply, “I have not heard one 

lable that you have been = ing God !” exclaimed the 

ying man; but it was too late for more. Fletcher did “go to 
Lady Byron ;” but during the whole interview she walked up and 
down the room, trying to stifle her sobs, and obtain power to ask 
the questions w were surging in her heart. e could not 
speak, and he was obliged to leave her. 

Here is a tion of poor Charlotte Bronté, which 
brings her vividly before us : 

There was something inex bly affecting in the aspect of the 
frail little creature who had done such wonderful things, and who 
was able to bear up with so bess gs an eye and so composed a 
countenance, under not only such a weight of sorrow, but such 
a prospect of solitude. In her deep mourning dress (neat as a 
Quaker's), with her beautiful hair, smooth and brown, and her fine 
eyes, and her sensible face indicating a habit of self-control, she 
seemed a perfect household image, irresistibly recalling Words- 
worth’s description of that domestic treasure. And she was this. 
She was as able at the needle as at the pen. The household 
knew the excellence of her cookery before they heard of that of 
her books. In so utter a seclusion as she lived in, in those dreary 
wilds, where she was not strong enough to roam over the hills; 
in that retreat where her studious father rarely broke the silence, 
and there was no one else to do it; in that forlorn house planted 
on the very clay of the churchyard where the graves of her sisters 
were before her window; in such a living sepulchre her mind 
could not por wd upon itself; and how it did suffer, we see in 
the more painful portions of her last novel, ‘ Villette.’ 

As we close the volume, we feel but one regret, that 
the lives are only sketches. Why were not the Daily News’ 
articles freshly drawn, on a larger scale, and with greater 
fulness? As they are, however, we are grateful for 
them. They may not be full-length its, but if they 
were, the workmanship could not be better. But when 
was Miss Martineau ever a careless artist? More than forty 
years must have passed since first she began to publish, and 
she has scarcely written anything that is not masterly 
and good. What a versatility of power and what a 
masculine grasp of great subjects she has always shown! 
Whether it is a question of abstruse philosophy, or some 
political subject of the day, there is always the same 
ease and vigour. We may differ from her, and quarrel 
with her if we like, but at least we must respect her. 
And in much that she has written, there is no pos- 
sible ground for either difference or quarrel. There are 
those delightful tales that first 5 ere political 
economy—there is that beautiful novel ‘ Deerbrook,’——there 
are ‘ Feats on the Fiord,’ and ‘ The Crofton Boys,’—there 
are her graphic volumes of English History, and other 
works only inferior to these. 

Remembering, then, all the pleasure which in past days 
we have owed to her, we are glad of the opportunity her 
‘ Biographical Sketches ’ give us, to tell Miss Martineau how 
heartily we welcome a new book of hers, worthy to take 
its place with those she gave us so many years ago. 





ations of the Highlands of the Brazil. By Captain 
F. Burton, FRGS. Tinsley. 

This book is exceptional in the character of its preface. 
The wife of Captain Burton, to whom was entrusted the 
honourable responsibility of publishing in London the 
manuscripts com by her husband in Brazil, protests 
before the world that she will not be responsible for the 
hideous heresies which her husband conscientiously enter- 
tains. Possessing herself the inestimable privilege of 

ing a Christian, she naturally objects to her husband’s 

ivities towards the Mahometan creed, and in particular 
to that playful but un-English eccentricity of Moslem life 
which takes the form of polygamy. Not that the lady 
herself has ever had an hing to suffer from this purely 
theoretical tenet of her husband's belief; but she wishes 
the world to understand that, while she is a contented and 
a dutiful wife, she is also a devoted and consistent Chris- 
tian. The combination is, happily, of frequent occurrence ; 
but this prefatory protest to the Explorations invites a com- 
ment on the subject which otherwise would not have been 
in taste. On questions of mere human opinion, a wife 
should gracefully give to her husband ; but she should 
have neither part nor lot in disseminating principles which 
are at variance with her heart and conscience, or statements 
in direct hostility to the faith which she professes. 

This question of principle excepted, the task was a 
one allotted to the wife of Oaptain Burton. If “from a 
high and a moral pedestal he preaches to the ignorant the 
practice of polygamy, as a means of population to young 

countries,” he does but take advantage of the privilege of 

rivate judgment which is the boasted inheritance of every 

riton. If he speaks severely of a religion which is not 
his own, he only does what every Englishman claims the 
right to do from pulpit, press, or platform. But Isabel Burton 
“ points the of her indignation ” at the deadly errors 
which she came to England expressly to assist the printer 
in putting through the press! Conscience is, we know, a 
flexible commodity ; but for ourselves we prefer the honest 
convictions of the “heretical” Captain to the feeble pro- 
test of the orthodox wife. 

From the embarrassment of wealth which these volumes 
put before us, we can select but a few of the points in illus- 
tration. But we are at liberty to regret that this really 
useful work, like so many others of the kind, loses much 
of its interest and value from a certain desultoriness of 
style which pervades the whole. Granted that wanderings 
by land and river are not to be jotted down from day to 
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day with any more iseness than is characteristic of an 
exploration, it does not follow that these wanderings must 
be committed to press on a scale as lengthened and dis- 
cursive as the journey itself. A very few days or weeks 
of severe and critical pruning will suffice to reduce an 
enormous mass of matter into a comparatively light and 
readable form ; especially when the author is determined 
to prefer analysis to dissertation, and piquant touches, or 
lively sketches, to pages of fanciful writing. We will give 
at the end an example of what we may call the bibliothecal 
order of description ; and it is certain that the two large 
volumes might have been compressed into half the space, 
by a vigorous determination to excise mere words, and 
limit the work to facts and valuable experience or sug- 
gestion. 

There is a good deal of interesting matter on the 
methods of searching for gold, especially in Minas Geraeg. 
Captain Burton is persuaded that, spite of three and a 
quarter centuries of search for gold, nothing has as yet 
been done compared with what remains to be done. It is 
with Brazil as with California! or Australia. In the 
latter region the surface-washings are exhausted; and 
until machinery is brought to work to delve into the 
|bowels of the earth, the produce of gold will not be 
sufficient to recompense the labour. In California it is 
true that, notwithstanding the application of hydraulic 
power, the produce has diminished forty per cent. in fifteen 
years; but this is only, in the opinion of competent 
judges, because the ledges are but poor in depth, and the 
amount of territory subjected to research has hitherto 
been partial and not happily chosen. 


The gold-diggings of Minas Geraes, and especially those of 
Morro Velho, correct a popular scientific error. I remember how, a 
few years ago, a potnenines president of the Geological Society 

to show the gold formation with the wrist upturned and the 
fingers downward ; other metals being sup to be deposited 
in the inverse way, little above and much below. Dr Couto’s 
neralization is also, I believe, based on insufficient data, when 
e supports his favourite Lehmann’s belief that the sun is the 
ony agent in the alchemy of gold, by asserting that mines 
ere lie on the eastern ee of mountains, rarely on other 
“rhumbs.” On the other hand here, as in Cornwall, the tendency 
to an east-to-west direction of metalliferous veins has been 
remarked. It is popularly explained by the “generally westerly 
direction of voltaic currents, connected with the general meri- 
dional direction of the magnetic needle.” In the Brazil also the 
auriferous mountain-chains are mostly meridional. Pliny is right 
in asserting that the diamond (if his hexahedral “ adamas” be 
not conundrum but a true diamond) is mostly found in close 
proximity with gold. And we may remark that, in this part of 
the Brazil, at least, gold is invariably accompanied by some form 
of iron. The same may be said of diamonds. 


It is curious how little the mining system, in regard of 
gold, has changed since the time of Pliny. Eighteen hun- 
dred years have improved indeed the machinery for work, 
but have hardly affected the theory or method. Pliny 
said that gold was found in three different ways; and 
Captain Burton elaborately describes these ways, as prac- 
tised in Brazil at the present day, with but slight diversion 
from the old idea. ' 

The first exploitation was by simply panning the auriferous 
sand taken from the stream-beds ; and this we shall see practised 
to the present day. The next method was the “lavra,” or super- 
ficial washing. ‘The humus was stripped off with the hoe; and 
the red gold clay, or the auriferous “cascalho ” (gravel aud sand) 
was cut into squares and lines by shallow trenches. The washers 
always chose an inclined plane, and a head stream was conducted 
to the cuttings by split bamboos or hollow trees. This simple 
“ hydraulicking ” carried down the free-channel gold—the canali- 
cium or canaliense of Pliny—which was ommned te grass sods or 
blankets; these were afterwards washed in a “coche ” or trough; 
the dust was then panned in a L ope or “carumbe ;” and thi 
ended the simple process, A slight improvement in these stream- 
works was made by the “canon,” an oblong of bricks, tiles, or 
rough planking, which facilitated the washing of the “pay-dish.” 
In the Far-West this industry still prevails ; it disappears with the 
exhaustion of those superficial deposits of gold which more or 
less have existed in every known country of early formation. 
The effect of such washing was to leave the land a “ caput-mortuum 
of stubborn sterility,” which can only be cured by manuring, an 
operation beyond the means of the actual Brazil. Other wild 
“ washing” contrivances will be noticed in the following pages, as 
they present themselves on the river and the road. 


As to mining economy, Captain Burton assures us that 
46,0001. suffices for the purchase of stock, for building and 
for putting up one set of “ stamps ”— say thirty-six head 
—which will work, during the twelve hours, fifteen tons of 
ore, through grates of a sufficiently fine bore. Now, 
assuming the average yield of gold to be five oitavas per 
ton, this would produce annually 10,000/., or nearly 


good | twenty per cent. on the outlay. 


But passing to themes of perhaps a more practical kind, 
our author considers that railways in Brazil have con- 
tinued, up to the present time, to be a deplorable failure. 
The cause of this failure was, partly, that foreigners had 
too much to do with the initiatory work, and partly that 
the Government guaranteed so magnificent a return for 
purchased shares that extravagant outlay and unprincipled 
adventure were associated with every department of the 
lines. No responsible staff was ever appointed to conduct 
the preliminary affairs; and the lines were laid out with 
such ruinous defects (beginning where they ought to end, 
and running in every direction except in the right ; finished 
to perfection where they should have been rough, and dear 
where they should have been cheap ; having tunnels where 
the land was to be bought for a song, and levels that were 
false and even dangerous) that the final result has been 
simply this, that the estimates have been enormously 
exceeded, and the Government “seven per cent.” has 
dwindled into ‘a snare and a delusion.” The steam-horse, 
says the author, has uncivilized the country, by unsettling 





the communications along the roads, which once were bad, 


but now are worse. At the present moment the railway 
enterprise of Brazil has come to a complete stand-still ; 
and, what is even more important, the empire™has suffered 
in the money-markets of Europe from a mal-administra. 
tion, of which the blame attaches chiefly to the foreigner. 

It is consolatory, however, to read that if steam has not 
prospered on land, its success on the water has “ galvanised 
the entire country as far as Orato in Ceara, over a radius 
of 270 miles,” It was remarked by Mr Hadfield, in 1852, 
that by reason of the great rapids on the San Francisco, 
both above and below the town of Cabrobé, fluvial traffic 
has been little developed. This description, however, was 
obsolete in 1867; the leather-clad men, who formerly 
never left their homes, had begun to load their animals 
with cotton, and to make purchases of which, but three 
years before, they would not have dreamed ; thus proving 
how vitalising, even in a thinly-populated region, is the 
effect of improved communication. Captain Burton hops 
to see the Bahia Steam Navigation Company increase her 
small fleet of sixteen to fifty vessels. She has taken the 
proper line, and with energy and economy he thinks she 
may prosper. 

The reader of these Explorations will find himself en- 
lightened on almost every subject connected with Brazil ; 
and though, like Mrs Burton, he may occasionally offer a 
mild but ineffectual protest against the sentiments or views 
of the author, he will find himself repaid, for what he may 
repudiate on points of opinion, by what he will acquire on 
points of information, On trade and farming ; on language, 
habits, and religion; on scenery, modes of travel, and on 
population, Captain Burton will prove to be a very agre:- 
able and efficient guide, though, as we have already said, 
in a work which bears the character of a thought-out 
diary, or book of remembered travel, there is a broken 
style about it here and there, and a want of plan and 
continuity. Still, both those who contemplate a journey 
to Brazil, and those who desire to apprehend Brazil with- 
out the trouble of going there, can scarcely do better than 
read this work for their instruction, if not precisely for 
their delectation. 

The following description of Paulo Affonso, King of 
Rapids, may serve as a specimen of Captain Burton's style 
in describing the marvellous Brazilian scenery. 

The gorge is 260 feet deep, and in the narrowest part it is choked 
to a minimum breadth of fifty-one feet. It is filled with what 
seems not water, but the froth of milk, a dashing and dazzling, a 
whirling and churning surfaceless mass, which gives a wondrous 
study of fluid in motion. And the marvellous disorder is a well- 
directed anarchy ; the course and sway, the wrestling and writhing, 
all, alltend to set free the prisoner from the prison walls. Ces 
eaux! mais ce sont des dmes; it is the spectacle of a host rushin 
down in liquid vastness to victory, the triumph of motion, o 
momentum, over the immovable. Here the luminous motion of 
chaotic foam-crests, hurled in billows and breakers against the 
blackness of the rock, is burst into flakes and spray, that leap half- 
way up the ype trough. There the surface-reflections dull 
the dazzling crystal to a thick opaque yellow, and there the 
shelter of some spur causes a momentary start and recoil to the 
column, which, at once gathering strength, bounds and springs 
onward with a new crash and another roar. The heaped-up centre 
shows fugitive ovals and progressive circles of a yet more sparkling, 

littering, dazzling light, divided by points of comparative repose, 
ike the nodal lines of waves. They struggle and jostle, start 
asunder, and interlace as they dash with steadfast purpose adown 
the inclined plane. Now a fierce blast hunts away the thin- 
spray drift and puffs it to leeward in rounded clouds, thus 
enhancing the brilliancy of the gocan-ecke. Then the stream boils 
over and canopies the tremendous scene, Then in the stilly air 
of dull warm grey the mist surges up, deepening still more by 
its veil of ever-ascending vapour the dizzy fall that yawns 
under our feet. 

The general effect of the picture—and the same may be said of 
all great cataracts—is the realised idea of power, of power 
tremendous, inexorable, irresistible. The eye is s il-bound by 
the contrast of this impetuous motion, this wrathful, maddened 
haste to escape ; with the frail steadfastness of the bits of rainbow, 
hovering above ; with the “ Table Rock ” so solid to the tread, and 
with the placid settled stillness of the plain and the hillocks, 
whose eternal homes seem to be here. The fancy is electrified by 
the aspect of this Durga of Nature, this evil working good, this 
life in death, this creation and construction by destruction. Even 
80, the wasting storm and hurricane purify the air for life; thus 
the earthquake and the volcano, while surrounding themselves 
with ruins, rear up earth and make it a habitation for higher 
beings. 

Essays on English Writers. By the Author of ‘The 

Gentle Life.’ Low and Co. 


A few of these essays have appeared before in a popular 
magazine, but here they are so much altered and improved 
that we almost failed to ise them. Many others 
have been added, and the whole are reduced in this volume 
into a methodical order and arrangement, with a distinct 
purpose and end in view. The essays appear to be mainly 
addressed to ‘“‘self-helpers,” and are on that account 
written in a simple style, and with an entire absence of a 
parade of learning and language. They endeavour to 
point out “what to read, and howit should be read ; and 
incidentally a view—presumably a new and fresh one—of 
the origin and antagonistic elements in English literature, 
is given.” The author, too, hopes to win young men and 
women from the numerous “ silly and evanescent tales and 
novels of the day, to the pure and noble study of our glo- 
rious literature ;’""—a very proper and noble ambition, but 
we fear doomed to disappointment. Not that we prophesy 
that the book will be a failure, for it is too good intrinsi- 
cally not to command a wide and increasing circulation ; 
while its style is so pleasant and lively that it will find 
many readers among the educated classes as well as among 
the “‘self-helpers” of Mechanics and Literary Institutes. 
Indeed, we believe that many young “educated’’ men at 
the present day are lamentably deficient in a proper and 
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sufficient knowledge of their native literature, so rich in 
every form of composition. Their studies have no doubt 
included the leading historians and poets of ancient Greece 
and Rome, and perhaps have embraced the modern lan- 

and literature of France, Germany, and Italy. Most 
of them could probably write a lively Essay on the Poems 
of Homer, or the style of Virgil, and could enumerate the 
chief works of Xenophon and Aristophanes ; but we doubt 
whether many could read a page of Chaucer with any 
pleasure to themselves, or could give an account of the aim 
and argument of Sackville’s ‘ Mirrour for Magistrates,’ or 
even of Dryden’s greatest satirical work. Of course we 
know the stereotyped answer of the pedagogue to all these 
things. He tells us that the classical languages must be 
learnt in early life, but that the English language and lite- 
rature need not; they can be picked up in the odds and 
ends of time, after a youth has finished his school or Uni- 
versity course. Now this is in reality true enough in the 
main; the English language and literature can be picked 
up in this way, but they are not generally. Later in life, the 
struggle for existence exhausts all the energy of the large 
majority, and the young man turns to solace his solitude 
with the magazine literature and the fiction of the present. 
But to all, both men and women, who have hitherto neg- 
lected to read or study the earlier writers of their native 
literature, we would certainly suggest the volume before us 
as a fitting introduction. They will find that the writer 
has omitted very few names of any importance; while the 
frequent extracts will tend to impress upon their minds the 
chief productions of each. The quotations from the older 
English poets, such as Chaucer and Piers Plowman, are 
clearly annotated, so that the most lazy reader need not leave 
his easy chair to consult a dictionary. 


In the introductory chapter of the volume before us the 
author discourses pleasantly of learning, self-education, 
words and things, and of method in reading. He considers 
that “to know something of books and their writers, and 
to know well the significations of words, will be two safe 
and admirable bases upon which to rear a superstructure of 
higher knowledge.” The chapter also contains some advice 
as to reading, which, though it has been written again and 
again, from the time of Lord Bacon to the present, cannot 
be too often insisted on; 

In studying for een it is important to know how to 
read a book; a much heavier task than many take it to be. From 
careless readers we have now many careless writers; but, where 
the book is good, it deserves to be well treated. One may take it 
also as a fact, that the reader really takes up a book to use it, not 
to op or to hurry through it. A man should take up a book 
as he would sit down to his dinner—to digest it and receive 
nourishment from it. It is well that he should know what he is 
about ; that he should read and think over the title-page, acquaint 
himself, if he can, with some little history of the author, some 
hint as to whether he is trustworthy or biased. Then he should 
carefully read the preface, and master the idea that the author 
had when he wrote the book. He should then glance over the 
contents, look at the subdivisions and chapters, and finally read 
the book, if he choose to do so. This, which may seem a round- 
about way to some, is in reality the shortest way. Some books, 
says Lord Bacon, are to be tasted, some to be read and digested, 
Let us presume that the work is of the common class, without any 
thought in it—a farrago of notions huddled together in haste, and 
made only for sale. e self-improver will save all his time by a 
preliminary study; oftentimes the title will tell him all that he 
wants to know; more often the title, the preface, and contents 
will assure him that he has little to learn, and he will put aside 
the book and pass on to worthier food. For books are like men: 
sometimes their prefaces and addresses are by far the worthiest 
parts of them. As the reader progresses in his studies and gains 
jn experience, he will find that there grows up in him almost an 
jntuition, by which he can tell, in a very few pages at least, a bad, 
empty, and pretentious book from that which will inform, teach, 
a” im wiser. 

The Study of History forms the subject of the next 
chapter, which is followed by sections devoted to the 
English Poets, Essayists, Dramatic Writers, Theologians, 
Satirists, Metaphysicians, and Novelists. The advice to 
the student who wishes to read history for improvement 
is excellent. He is recommended first to get a general 
survey of the country, and then to work out in outline a 
short but accurate skeleton of the period to be read. The 
dry bones can be covered afterwards, from a variety of 
sources. Certainly our complete exhaustive histories are 
very few, while our epitomes and outlines exist in unplea- 
sant profusion. Perhaps,” as our author piquantly 
remarks, “as we are said to have only one sauce, which is 
melted butter, so we may plead guilty to having only one 
general history, which is ‘Hume and Smollett’s, with 
Haghes’s Continuation ;’ a curious admixture it is admitted | 
to be on all hands, a bookseller’s ‘ make up,’ as it stands, 
but still, on the whole, a useful book for the general 
reader.” The more elaborate histories of certain periods, 
such as those of Lord Macaulay, Sir Francis Palgrave, Mr 
Froude, and Lord Mahon, should be consulted only after 
® general view has been obtained; for, as Mr Froude has 
aptly remarked, “the most careful investigations are diver- 
ging roads; the farther men travel upon them the greater 
the interval by which they are divided.” 

In the chapters devoted to the English Poets, the author 
gives a short account of each of the more prominent, with 
extracts, when necessary for illustration, from their works. 
He commences with the “Vision of Piers Plowman,” per- 
haps the first important poem in our language. Chaucer, 
Barbour, Skelton, Surrey, and Tusser are not omitted ; 
while several pages are given to an examination of Spenser's 
“ Paerie Queene,” a poem now undeservedly neglected : 

Modern readers who do not know the ‘ Faerie Queene,’ will find 
that, in talk of jousts, tournaments, and the deeds of errant 
knights, who go abroad in the world to rescue oppressed d 


the work of gentleness and , the poem is not very much unlike 
the ‘Idylls of the %ing,’ by Tennyson. But Spenser is longer, 
more full of symbol, less direct, and therefore, to many, perhaps, 
more wearisome. Now-a-days, and notwithstanding that our best 
book, the Bible, is full of Eastern imagery, we are grown averse 
to symbolic writing. We, for instance, only look upon Spenser's 
description of the Wedding of the Medway and the Thames with 


curiosity, and wonder that any relic of pagan pent? could 
have lasted so long. We cannot with patience entertain the idea 
of a river being married, attended by its friends. But we must 
remember the fashion of the times, the imagery of the poems, the 
images in the churcives, and the fashion of personifying inanimate 
objects as well as qualities, which then obtained. This symbolism 
once mastered, the will of itself be found to merit all the 
praise lavished on it. The thoughts are so elevated, the art so 
great, that it seems impossible that a man can read it and not be 
nobler and better for having done so. More than this: every now 
and then Spenser rises into such a felicity of expression, such a 
happy combination of words—a curiosa felicitas, most truly—that 
the lines once heard, charm us for ever. The reader wiil perceive 
more than one such line in this stanza, descriptive of Una or 


Innocence : 
One day, nigh wearie of the yrkesome waye, 
From her unkastie beast she did alight, 
And on the grasse her dainty limbs did la 
In secrete shawdow, far from all mens sight ; 
From her fayre head her fillet she undight, 
And layd her stole aside : her angels face, 
By the great eye of heaven, shyned bright, 
And made a sunshine in the shady place : 
Did never mortall eye behold such heavenly grace. 


A lion rushes from the wood on her ; but overcome by her beauty 
—“O how can beauty master the most gm, oe instead of 
tearing her, licks her feet and guards her on her way. Here we 


have again symbolism ; and every now and then, in the narrative, 


a reminiscence of classical lore, and much observation from 
Spenser himself; so that a self-educator will get a great deal out 
of the poem, besides the sweet satisfaction of pure and noble 
thoughts. Spenser published six books; each book has twelve 
cantos, each canto from fifty to sixty stanzas like that given above, 
There are also beyond these ‘Two Cantos of Mutability,’ con- 
taining together seventy-one stanzas, and which would appear to 
have been intended to fall under the head of the Legend of 
Constancy. So that the poem is along one. It was never com- 
pleted, nor did the poet reap a great reward. His castle was 
attacked by the insurgent Irish in 1598, plundered and burnt— 
with it, as some surmise, but on slight grounds, the conclusion of 
the ‘ Faerie bayer The poet and his wife escaped, but an infant 
child perished in the flames. Broken-hearted and beggared, the 
poet reached London, and died (1599,) in about three months 
after, in King street, Westminster, in great poverty. As Chaucer 
has been emphatically termed “the poet of objects,” Spenser, 
with equal happiness, has been called “ the poet of pictures.” 


The author, too, does full justice to George Chapman, 
the translator of Homer, whose rugged lines, full of true 
poetical vigour and spirit, are to our minds the most 
perfect imitation of Homer which we possess in English. 
Consider, too, how he has enriched our language with 
those numerous happily expressed compound epithets, in 
the manner of Homer, such as the silver-footed Thetis, 
the triply-feathered helme, the silver-flowing floods, the 
hugely-peopled towns, the Grecians navy-bound, the strong- 
winged lance, which no subsequent translator has been 
able to rival. We conceive no handbook of our literature 
to be complete without a copious extract from George 
Chapman’s ‘ Iliad,’ and we are glad to find that the author 
of these Essays has been bold enough to give two pages 
to its illustration. 

Perhaps the most continuously interesting chapters are 
those treating of the “ Rise and P. of the Drama in 
England,” and of the “History of Dramatic Literature.” 
The Drama in our own country appears to have had its 
origin in those old Miracle Plays, or Mysteries, which still 
linger in several continental towns and cities. In these, 


other portions of Holy Writ were set forth on the stage in 
nearly every town in England in early times. During the 
reign of Henry VI. the form of the Drama changed some- 
what. It was no longer a religious instructor only, but 
also combined moral and sentimental teaching, while the 
abstract ideas—Mercy, Freedom, Justice, and Truth, took 
the place of the Deity and religious personages. The 
Devil was certainly rciained, but gradually changed into 
the Clown or Jester. Then followed Interludes, introdu- 
cing real characters, and among the earliest of these was 
one written by John Heywood, in the reign of Henry VIIL., 
entitled The Four P’s; or, a dialogue between a Palmer, 
a Pardoner, a Poticary, and a Pedlar. A little later ap- 
peared the first known Comedy in our language, written 
by the notorious Nichclas Udal, successively Master of 
Eton and Westminster. It is called Ralph Roister Doister, 
after the name of the hero, a rake about town. The plot 
is well managed, and the diction, though rough and un- 
musical, abounds in much wit and humour. Gammer 
Gurton’s Needle, assigned by Warton to the year 1551, 
and called by him the “first Comedy in our language,” 
was acted about this time at Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
As the learned author of the ‘History of English Poetry’ 
justly remarks, “the writer has a degree of jocularity 
which sometimes rises above buffoonery, but the play is 
often disgraced by lowness of incident.” Gammer Gurton’s 
Needle. is also remarkable as containing the first “ Chanson- 
a-Boire,” or Drinking Ballad, in our language, which pos- 
sesses considerable merit as a jocular song. pa te ten 
years afterwards, our first Tragedy was played in 
the Inner Temple. It cha gpaer oe Gorboduc ; or The 
Tragedie of Ferree and Porrew, and was written by the 
accomplished Sackville, Lord Buckhurst, assisted by Thomas 
Norton, the coadjutor of Sternhold and Hopkins. The 
play never attained a wide popularity, owing chiefly to its 
uninteresting plot, its lengthy speeches, and its want of 
pathos and incident. But its language is perspicuous, it 
abounds in prudential maxims and sage political reflections ; 
and, as Sir Philip Sydney observes, in his ‘Defence of! 





to make that which was wrong right, and by force of arms to do 


the Life of our Saviour, the Creation of the World, and| y 


~~ 





Poesie,’ is full of “« notable moralitie,” though of course 
it is chiefly remarkable as the first specimen in our lan- 


guage of a heroic tale in blank verse, divided ly 
into acts and scenes. We need not go on to mention the 


numerous translations of the Classical Drama, which fol- 
lowed the appearance of Sackville’s Gorbodue,—or the 
names and works of Marlowe, Greene, and Peele, who 
were the immediate predecessors of Shakespeare. Of 
Shakespeare’s universality, and many-sided genius, our 
author writes eloquently : 


To account for his deep and intimate knowledge of thi 
learning has been foolishly and impudently denied bin) eee oe 
the wildest theories have been broached. Lord Campbell has 
endeavoured to prove him a lawyer; others have said he was a 
doctor. Dr Conolly has brought all his learning and experience 
of the insane to show how intimately Shakespeare understood 
madness. The goldsmith quotes him for his own trade, the states- 
man listens to his precepts, the divine cites his golden sentences in 
the pulpit, the merchant on the exchange, the lawyer at the bar, 
the soldier in the field. He seems to have happily anticipated 
the discoveries of some of the moderns, and his words and wit 
are as fresh now as ever they were. His philosophy is deeper than 
that of Plato; his tenderness, Christian charity, and eloquence for 
the poor as golden as those of Chrysostom or Jeremy Taylor. He 
is not one, but many men. He has well been called the “ myriad- 
minded man” because in him everybody finds himself reflected. 
Like a steam-hammer, that can flatten tons of iron at a blow, and 
yet descend so gently as to crack a nut, the wit of Shakespeare is 
so constituted that it can deal with, suggest, or answer the deepest 
and most ponderous of human questions, and yet can, the next 
moment, jest or pun upon the slightest subject. And it is hard to 
say what he does best ; for, in spite of those who canuot under- 
stand the wit of Shakespeare’s minor characters, those who do 
understand it are well aware that the fun (say, for instance, of 
Costard), is just as wonderful, as proper for, and as well fitted to 
the person as is the deepest philosophy of Hamlet or the statecraft 
of Wolsey. Then, again, in every play there is a crowd of 
characters, and each of these is a living age ey as much 
alive to us as was Dr Johnson or George III., and indeed better 
known to us than many of our predecessors. Sometimes he gives 
us a character in a few words ; indeed, volumes have been written 
upon these minor creations, in endeavouring to prove them more 
wonderful than the more finished and larger — No English 
author has ever engaged so much attention in his own or in any 
other country. The Germans are almost as proud of him as we 
are, and have gone over every syllable he has written with a 
loving care ; nay, they attribute to him eight doubtful plays, which 
we, as oat be expected from our superior knowledge, very justly 
reject, although it must be added that Mr Dyce thinks there are 
weighty reasons for supposing that Shakespeare had a hand in the 
production of ‘The Two Noble Kinsmen,’ The French, a nation 
not much om to foreign literature, are beginning to appreciate 
him, and the Italians also; while the Americans are proud to have 
sprung from ancestors who were the countrymen of the greatest, 
wisest, and gentlest Englishman that ever lived. John Dryden 
says of him, “ He was the man who, of all modern and 
ancient poets, had the largest and most comprehensive soul. All 
the images of Nature were still present to him, and he drew them 
not laboriously, but luckily. hen he describes anything, you 
more than see it—you feel it too. Those who accuse him to have 
wanted learning, give him the greater commendation. He was 
naturally learned ; he needed not the a eng. of books to read 
Nature. He looked inwards, and found her there. I cannot say 
he is everywhere alike; were he so, I should do him injury to 
compare him with the greatest of mankind. He is many times 
flat and insipid; his comic App into clenches, his serious 
swelling into bombast. But he is always great when some 
occasion is a to him. No man can say he ever had a fit 
subject for his wit, and did not then raise himself as high above 
the rest of the poets, 

Quantum lenta solent inter viburna cupressi.” 
This character the somewhat prosaic Doctor Johnson calls “a 
perpetual model of encomiastic criticism, exact without minute- 
ness, and lofty without exaggeration.” So much, indeed, has been 
written about: meron wy that editions of his works, and other 
works upon him, would fill a very large house; and the wonder 
still grows. “It is we who are Shakespeare,” said Coleridge, 
citing him as the one man who contained all the English nation. 
es, it is we, men and women too; for, until he wrote, the 
beauty, se » nobility, and loving fondness of woman had 
received but slight c expression. His servants are the best 
servants, his dairymaids the freshest and prettiest, his hinds the 
quaintest and nattiest, his jesters the most po and hing 
his gentlemen and soldiers the bravest, his ladies the noblest an 
fairest, his counsellors the most sage, and his kings the most 
kingly upon earth, What a man and what a woman should be, 
he knew ; and this not only of the greatest, but of the most vicious 
and degraded. To be compared to a gentleman as drawn b 
Shakespeare, is the highest praise for man; to be paralleled wit 
one of pangs ng sage women, the finest compliment that can be 
paid to any lady in the land. 


We can here do no more than indicate several other 
interesting chapters, such as those on the “ Rise and Pro- 
gress of Satire,” and on the “ History of Prose Fiction and 
the Growth of the Novel,” and on ‘ Letters and Letter- 
Writing.” The volume before us certainly deserves to 
attain a wide popularity, for the author has taken con- 
siderable pains, andshown some research in bringing together, 
in a compact and readable form, a large amount of infor- 
mation respecting our English writers, and their contribu- 
tions to our literature. 





The Doctor of Beauweir. An Autobiography. By the 
Author of ‘Shirley Hall Asylum,’ &. In Two Vol- 
umes, Tinsley. 


“Story! Lord bless you, Sir, I've none to tell,” might 
almost have been the text which suggested the writing of 
these volumes to Mr. Gilbert, their accomplished author. 
That is, if a story, so called, must necessarily be charged 
from title-page to “ Finis” with harrowing incidents, melo- 
dramatic accessories, faulty (not faultless) ‘ monsters that 
the world ne’er saw,” and crime enough to render the 
‘Newgate Calendar’ a harmless book in comparison. Yet 
who, with fairly observant eyes, has not, now and then, 
witnessed deeds of unconscious heroism, acts of self-sacri- 
fice, patient endurance under severe trials, which have only 
required their appropriate raconteur to translate them into 
idylls as touching, and as pure as touching, as any that 





poet or novelist has ever exalted into typographical per- 
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manence? And such an observer, such a recorder, it pleases 
us to fancy the author before us tobe. 

Crabbe was styled by Byron “Nature’s sternest 
Poet, but the best.” ere can be no question, we think, 
that had Mr. Gilbert chosen to make verse the vehicle of 
the narratives with which he has from time to time favoured 
us, he would have achieved a eminence as high and 
as lasting as fell to the lot of the Suffolk-born versifier of 
the vicissitudes of the poor,—vicissitudes which, at one 
period of his life, must have been so real to him, as to 
leave him no need to refer to any other book than that 


of memory and ence, to enable him to 
picture them and naturally. But es like 
Crabbe, Mr. Gilbert may be said to look very much on the 


prose side of human life, it is with a very different pair of 
eyes: Orabbe, poet as he was, undoubtedly, did not often 
take a very elevated view of life; most of his heroes and 
heroines were “ of the earth, earthy” ; and he did not often 
throw around them a halo of beauty and unselfishness, sach 
as Mr. Gilbert’s magic enables him to illuminate his figures 
with, without in the slightest measure lifting them into an 
atmosphere of mawkish sentimentalism, or transforming 
them into those goody-goody creatures that everybody of 
manly or womanly nature instinctively shrinks from. 

No one can peruse these latest volumes—we do not like 
to say volumes of fiction, so real are they in their inception 
and execution—of Mr Gilbert, without asking himself, or 
herself, the question : What is it that constitutes the secret 
of this author’s mastery over the minds of his readers ? 
Here are the reminiscences of the life of an ordinary medi- 

cal practitioner in an ordinary village in South Wales, and 
the volumes, instead of, as is ordinarily the case, ending 
with a marriage, begin with one. “The course of true 
love never did run smooth ”— in a novel — but the course 
of the love that eventuated in the marriage of the Doctor 
of Beauweir was so smooth, that had the bride been akin 
in disposition to the young lady in the comedy (who 
found, after all, that her lover's ‘clandestine wooings had 
proceeded from one for whom, all along, her hand had 
been intended, and that she had been deprived of the éclat 
which an expected elopement would have shed upon her 
wedding), the incipient Doctor of Mr Gilbert's pages might 
have had to look elsewhere for a wife; when, with his 

ing nature, he would possibly have entered into a 
partnership for life, as worthless as was the professional 
partnership into which he was swindled by the unprincipled, 
bullying, drink ing apo , through whom he became 
ultimately the Doctor of Beauweir. Let us, however, not 
omit in the outset to commend to attention the slight 
sketch whereby the hero indicates, rather than describes, 
the disgraceful ices on board convict-ships, witnessed 
by himself in his capacity as surgeon to a vessel carrying 
female convicts; as also his sharp, but not unkindly, out- 
line portrait of the late famous Sir Astley Cooper. 

One of the many interesting features in this lifelike 
“ Autobiography,” is the power with which the author 
gifts his hero, of most vividly repeopling the present with 
the actualities of his past life and experience, and dove- 
tailing them into the incidents which form the superstruc- 
ture of his em Indeed, in some respects, this peculiarity 

be said to be the key-note to the entire story; and so 

as ie tiresomely or artificially—is this key-note 

layed upon by the author, that it would serve to 

eep alive the reader’s interest in the fortunes of the chief 

characters, did not their actual career awake his sympa- 
thies and curiosity. 

Mr Gilbert is always alive, too, to the better elements in 
the character of that most numerous class in our popula- 
tion, the industrious poor ; and, one can hardly feel other- 
wise than convinced that the poor, and their distresses and 
shortco their vices and their virtues, must be sub- 
eots of intimate daily study with him; and he shows 

ere, a8 he has more than once before shown,—all thanks, 
nevertheless, being accorded to the wealthy and philan- 
thropie, especially to the more thoughtful among them,— 


that,— 
Ever are the poor 
The "s best benefactors; “ Whoso ives 
To them,” ’tis writ, doth lend unto the Lord. 


And int such precepts germinate 
While, day by day, boride theis doors the fruite 
Are seen, practised mendicant resorts 
profit, to the homes 


With surest hopes of 
Where dwell the poor. The tale of woe aye finds 


Amongst the poor its readiest listeners ; 
Calamity’s own guild end brotherhood 


Are they, 
Speaking of some of the males among his poor patients, 
who may, as our Doctor tells us, have had “little to 
interest in their own individual cases of sickness,” he 


on-—— 

The gratitude they showed me for my attention to their sick 
families, the interest they had in their welfare, and their terrible 

ief at misfortune occurring to them was occasionally very 

autiful. To see the rough pitman making gruel for his sick wife, 
or to hear the woodcutter in tones as hoarse as those of a raven 
sing @ fractious child to had, mixed with the comic, a 
considerable amount of the 

The misfortune of it is, that illustrations of this kind 
(wherein all that is noble and worthy of praise cro 
out under skins tanned to permanent ess in the 
murky under-ground “workings ” in which these humbler 
brothers of ours live, move, and have their being) can be 
known only to the quiet watchers around. The self-debase- 
ments, drunkenness, and brutalities of their less reputable 
and more demonstrative fellows, who are sure to be a 
minority among them, take, too frequently, a tone or shape 


such as bring them front to front with the local magis- 
trates, and thence into the local newspapers, and the re- 
sult, with the unthinking and uninformed, at least, is— 
without evidence or trial—a verdict of “ ilty st 
a whole community of honest, unsophisticated, hard- 
wor « hewers of wood, and drawers of” coal or iron 
from the dark recesses of our common mother earth. 
“ But,” saith our Doctor in continuation, 

It is to my female patients, especially my old women, that I 
particularly wish to sali'tha etkeatioe of those of my readers who 
go through this chapter. There was hardly one among them in 
our village who could not relate, in perfect humility, sim licity, 
and truth, some episode in her existence of surpassing beauty, 
many in which romance and reality were mixed up together in 
the most surprising manner. 


And here the Doctor relates the history of one of these 
poor women, quite a gem in its way, which to do justice to 
would require to be quoted at its full length, and that our 
lack of space will not permit; while the picture is so 
perfect as a whole, and its interest depends so much on its 
entirety, that no outline of ours will do it justice. Enough 
that this poor woman’s case was one of a kind common to 
every sea-coast village in this sea-bounded island of ours. 
Her husband had been mate of a smack running between 
Bristol and Dublin, and trading for Irish provisions. One 
stormy night he was washed overboard and drowned. 
The one son to this couple was apprenticed to the 
sea. The widow's income was slender and precarious 
enough, partly consisting of a percentage on the profits of 
the smack from which her husband was lost. Not long 
after the smack itself went down, and away went one 
source of the bereaved woman’s support. 

What her ineome really was I never could make out; but it 
must have been slender in the extreme. She never spoke of it, 
and never asked a favour. Indeed, I believe she forced herself to 
look upon me partly in the light of a friend, to excuse to herself 
her inability to remunerate me beyond the bare value of the 
medicines I sent her. On this point I made an invariable rule 
with all I attended, unless they were parish patients; indeed, I 
could not have afforded to do otherwise. The poor are all fond 
of medicine, and if they could procure it gratuitously they would 
rain any practitioner, however respectable his practice. 

Precisely in such Defoe-ish touches Mr Gilbert shows 
at once how earnest and how observant a worker 
he is. The peculiar weakness of the poor for medi- 
cine, which often, and necessarily so, supplies the place, 
and orms the office of alcoholic stimulants, is 
well known to all medical men whose practice lies among 
them, while the fact that the self-respect of the poor is 
best consulted by making them pay for their physic, is 
curiously counterbalanced by the rural practitioner's con- 
fession that his own bankruptcy would follow on his re- 
fraining from charging for the pills and draughts he 
administers to them. 

We do not choose to pursue widow Evans's story to its 
painful dénowement. It has a psychological element in it 
which Mr Gilbert knows so well how to introduce, and 
the r woman dies, to some extent the victim of a 
delusion which she nursed, spite of all arguments to the 
contrary, that the shattering of a brittle keepsake given to 
her by her seafaring son, was a warning to her that he 
had been lost at sea. And if you would seek for localities 
where superstitions of this sort still hold firm root, you 
will find them among the danger-facing communities who 
dwell by the sea. 

As yet we have but barely brought our readers over the 
threshold of the doctor's ngewe But we have 
read every line of it, and, case-hardened critics as it is our 
duty to confess ourselves, we haye been much moved by it. 
There is—or the work would not have proceeded from the 
hand which owns to its authorship—nothing in the pages 
under notice calculated to make us less in love with our 
common humanity than before we sat down to their perusal. 
Not that there are no self-blinded, self-willed, self-aggran- 
dising, self-indulging in and about the village 
of Beauweir, and up at the manor house, whose lord 
dominates over the little population at its foot. No. 
Never was a more incisive portrait etched in aqua-fortis 
than that of a certain Mr Edgecombe, who, the heirs in a 
more direct line having, as is supposed, failed, succeeds to 
the baronetcy and domains of Beauweir, to be ultimately 
dislodged from ions, his dealings with which soon 
begin to render him odious, and whose conduct towards 
the rector of the parish, the latter being humbled to the 
earth by the thoughtlessly criminal conduct of his son, 
we will ies the readers of these volumes to indicate by its 
proper adjective. The character of the unhappy rector’s 
still more unhappy, because more blameworthy, Pie, is also 
finely and manager, 4 drawn, and the chapter wherein 
she frightens her spoilt boy into the confession that a 
true tale that he has told is not true, will supply every 
foolishly indulgent, yet stupidly proud mother, with a lesson 
she cannot too soon take to heart. Then there is a good- 
natured milliner, a certain Madame O’Grady, de Paris, as 
she leads the unsuspecting Beauweirians to believe, whose 
professional pride receives a severe tumble in the presence 
of a real Parisian operator, who settles in the growin 
village, and ‘‘ improves” the poor Irish Frenchwoman “ o 
the face of the airth,” as our Yankee friends would say, by 
exposing the harmless imposture the poor bonnet builder 
had so long practised on her unsophisticated neighbours. 

Mr Gilbert is perhaps true to nature, but he is scarcel 
true to that “poetic justice” which, in fiction, we all 
prefer, in the way he finally disposes of his hero. He 
chastens him with sufferings that so blameless a person 





ought hardly to be called on to bear, But if an author 


will be as inexorable as one of the old Greek tragedians, 
we must, we suppose, so long as he upholds the dignity of 
his art, allow to tell his own story in his own way. 
Certainly no Greek y conveys a finer or more natural 
moral than does the ‘Autobiography of the Doctor of 
Beauweir.’ 





Catena Classicorwm. Aristophanis Vespa. Edited by 
W. ©. Green, M.A, Rivingtons. 

A. Persti Flacei Satirarwm Liber. Edited by A. Pretor, 
M.A. Rivingtons. 


Juvenalis Satire. With Prolegomena and English 
Notes. By T. H. 8, Escott, M.A. Virtue and Co, 


The study of the satirical literature of the Ancients is 
as valuable from the idiomatic forms which the reader con- 
tinually encounters as from the great light which it throws 
on the manners and customs of the past. Thus it is of 
the greatest importance that the school-boy should be in- 
troduced at an early age to the productions of the Grecian 
and Roman Satirists. There is, however, a difficulty to get 
over which is frequently discussed, but seldom met and 
disposed of. We allude of course to the immoral contents 
of several of the works of the greatest writers of Satire. 
Not that the Satirists were themselves immoral, but that 
they censured and named vices in lines which cannot be 
read in school or college. These remarks especially apply 
to Juvenal, who wrote ata period which, as an eminent 
writer has remarked, ‘‘was monstrous and unnatural; a 
period of gigantic opulence and titanic sin; a time both 
of blood and luxury ; when the world ate and drank more, 
and lied and blasphemed more, and was at once more 
knowing and more superstitious than it has ever been 
known to be.” Mr Escott here gives us an edition of the 
Satires of Juvenal with certain omissions and expurgations, 
in order to make it continuously readable as a school class- 
book, Tutors will appreciate the editor’s good intentions 
and carefully got-up little work. The English notes are 
full and suggestive, and though few explanations of gram- 
matical points are given, they contain much important 
elucidation and a variety of illustration of the manners 
and customs of the Roman Empire of the period. 


“The Wasps” of Aristophanes is a comedy less read at 
school and college than perhaps any other work of the 
great Athenian Satirist. There is here less of personal 
abuse and political allusion than we find in the “ Knights ” 
or the “‘ Clouds,” and this fact combined with the somewhat 
feeble diction has had much to do with rendering the play 
somewhat unpopular. Mr Green, in his brief but learned 
introduction, considers that something may, however, be 
said in favour of the “ Wasps,” as “ the last scenes form a 
very striking contrast to the early part, and so enhance its 
effect.” Here the Athenian litigiousness is ridiculed with 
unsparing severity, and the student will find the play to 
contain much curious information as to the legal peculiari- 
ties of the Courts of Ancient Greece. Mr Green’s valuable 
notes, etymological, critical, and explanatory, have the 
effect of rendering many obscure and doubtful passages at 
once clear and certain ; while his frequent quotations from 
Racine’s “‘ Plaideurs””’ which is really an imitation of the 
«‘ Wasps,” tend to make the reading of this work of 
Aristophanes more lively and interesting. 


The Satires of Persius, edited by Mr Pretor, form 
another and valuable link of the “ Catena Classicorum.” 
The text is founded on the editions of Jahn and Hermann, 
while the copious, suggestive, and explanatory notes, will 
be found exceedingly valuable for understanding and appre- 
ciating the grace and elegancies of the most idiomatic and 
difficult of the Roman Satirists. We are glad to find too 
that the editor occasionally gives literal translations of 
difficult passages, for we agree with him that accurate 
translation “never yet injured a boy’s scholarship,” and 
that on the contrary “ it is often a great encouragement to 
a painstaking boy whose work is just too difficult for him, 
and saves him from numberless misconceptions of an 
author’s meaning, which if accepted as first impressions, 
are afterwards so difficult to correct.” We hope that this 
expressed opinion of a classical lecturer at one of our old 
Universities, will be sufficient to remove from the minds of 
schoolmasters a stupid prejudice which has too long ex- 
isted. Mr Pretor’s elaborate introduction contains many 
details of the life and opinions of the poet, all of which 
deserve a careful . He summarises the philoso- 
phical principles of Persius, and enlarges upon their influ- 
ence upon the character of the Satires : 

An estimate of the merits of Persius as a Satirist to be correct 
must be based upon a knowledge of the circumstances under 
which he wrote, and of the leading tenets of the philosophical 
sect to which he belonged. And it is this department of the sub- 
ject which is so admirably discussed by Martha in his ‘Essai sur 
un poete Stoicien’ (Les Moralistes Romaines). Since the time of 
Cicero the Stoic Philosophy had been making rapid advances. It 
was in fact the sign of a natural reaction against the flagrant 
immorality of the times, and by preaching its doctrines and by 
undertaking the direction of conscience it assumed the task of 
regenerating the world. At the same time it afforded a convenient 
asylum for those persons who in their disgust at the present régime 
determined to renounce the world and make their lives a protest 
against the iniquities with which they were powerless to cope. 

Persius appeared in the character of a warm admirer of this 
School, and oan the seclusion it afforded him waged war upon 
the corruption of the times with the inflexible determination 
which distinguished his sect, Thus he, and the Stoics generally 
would divide all men into two distinct classes, the wise and the 
foolish, without any intermediate tions, and no compromise 
or even communion admissible between the two; a man must 





all right with the Stoic philosophy, or else all wrong without it; 
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Nil tibi concessit ratio: digitum exsere: — 
Et quid tam parvam est? sed nullo ture litabis, 
Haereat in stultus brevis ut semuncia recti. 
Haec miscere nefas. : Sat. v. 119 sqq. 
Again, Philosophy alone can give real independence and even 
absolute supremacy, as he declares after one of his elaborate 
enunciations of the tenets of the school, 
Haec mea sunt, teneo, cum vere dixeris, esto 
Liberque ac sapiens, praetoribus ac Jove dextro; 


Sat. v, 113, 
and again, Hie, hic h vee Sea tend _ est : 
in festuca, lictor quam jactat ineptus ; 
mat ng ate ’. Sat. v. 174, 
while personal advantages, wealth, dignity, and even imperial 
power are as nothing without the possession of the one thing 


needful : 
Dinomaches ego sum! suffla: sum candidus! esto; 
Dum ne deterius sapiat pannucia Baucis 
Cum bene discincto cantaverit ocima vernae. 
Sat. iv, 20. 

It is easy to estimate the influence of such views upon the 
character of his Satires, and, as Stocker well remarks, “ while he 
was making great proficiency in the principles and paradoxes of 
the porch, Persius made but little advancement in that knowledge 
which is so essential to the Satirist, the knowledge of the world. 
At the political degradation of his country he would seem to have 
felt no indignation; at least, he expresses none. He dreams of 
no freedom but that enjoyed by the followers of Zeus; and the 
tyrants with whom he grapples are always those of the mind. 

riting from an almost absolute seclusion against the vices of a 
society of which he knew nothing, and with which he had re- 
nounced all intercourse, he has produced a series of scholastic 
dissertations rather than satires, of shadowy outlines rather than 
flesh and blood realities. He has imitated it is true the subjects 
of Lucilius, the language of Horace, and the mechanism of the 
old comedy in the construction of his Satires, but it is the form 
without the spirit, and with this all similarity between himself and 
the ordinary satirist ceases. The characters he introduces are 
names and nothing more, types of a class rather than a repro- 
duction of individuals, a Staius, Dama, Baucis, Natta or Vulfen- 
nius, not Rufillus or Gorgonius. And that this is the case he has 
himself tacitly admitted, for, when he draws upon Horace as he 
does repeatedly for the name of a character, he shows himself 
utterly regardless of its antecedents, and with perfect complacency 
appropriates for a spendthrift a name which Horace had made 
synonymous with a miser. : 

The editor has appended a full verbal index, which we 
should like oftener to see in editions of the classics. We 
doubt not that this handy and nicely printed volume will 
do much to make still more popular the clever Satires of 


the often-quoted Roman poet. 





The Chaplet of Pearls; or, the White and Black Ribau- 
mont. By the Author of ‘The Heir of Redclyffe,’ 
In Two Volumes. Macmillan and Co. 


This historical romance is no common work ; it is really a 
poem in fancy, thought, and feeling, but in style an old 
chronicle. Whilst engrossed by the interesting story, the 
reader is constantly revolting against the clever authoress 
who has provided him with such good entertainment, for 
having chosen to veil her bright imaginings in such stiff 
phraseology; perhaps wondering why she has not also 
imitated the spelling of the period, and had her book 
printed with type of the sixteenth century. We would 
not bid the Elizabethan characters discourse in the lan- 
guage of to-day, but the narrative portions would have 
been much pleasanter reading had they been more easily 
written. Having said thus much against the style of the 
story, we have not another fault to find with it, and will now 
turn our attention to some of the pretty scenes with which 
the book abounds, It opens with one of those baby wed- 
dings, common in the Middle Ages ; a marriage arranged 
by King Henri IL., and by the presence of the Court, 
and moreover a union which is to cement the interest of the 
two branches of the family of Ribaumont by giving to the 
White or elder branch, in the person of the little Count Bé- 
ranger, the hand of Mademoiselle Eustacie, the heiress of the 
Black or younger branch. The behaviour of the juvenile 
bride and bridegroom, whose united ages do not yet reach 
ten years, is very prettily described; and the bride’s father, 
being a widower, gives up his daughter to be educated by 
her mother-in-law, an Englishwoman. The inconvenience 
which ponte most likely to result from these espousals is 
clearly the fear that when the young people attain more ma- 
ture years they will infallibly detest one another; and so 
perhaps they might have done had the plan of bringing 
them up together been persevered in, for they commenced 
their married life with many a childish squabble, This early 
intimacy, however, is brought to an abrupt close. The Black 
Ribaumont suspects his kinsman, and not without reason, 
of the crime of heresy ; he swoops down on the Chateau de 
Leurre, but fails, through the interposition of the children, in 
detecting the Baron at a Huguenot preaching; however he 
carries off his daughter to the Convent of Bellaise, a very plea- 
sant nunnery close to his Chateau of Nid de Merle; and the 
Baron, dreading the family hatred, which he finds has been 
far from extinguished by the marriage of his little son, 
procures the permission of the Queen Mother to take his 
family to England, ostensibly on a visit to his wife’s father, 
Lord Walwyn. He never holds up his head after his arrival 
in England, and within a year ‘he dies, rejoicing to leave 
his wife and little son in a land where the reformed faith 
ean be openly professed. His widow after awhile marries 
Sir Marmaduke Thistlewood, now a widower with a son 
and daughter, whom she had jilted when she ran away 
with the Baron de Ribaumont. The young Baron, adopted 
by his grandfather, becomes more English than French ; 
his young French wife seems little more than a myth, and 
his mother’s pet scheme is to marry him to her step-daugh- 
ter, Lucy Thistlewood. This was the position of affairs 
when the Masquis de Nid de Merle—in his latter days little 


to Béranger proposing to procure from the Pope the annul- 

ment of the marriage. 

The “ Chaplet of Pearls,” which gives its name to the 
book, was too precious an heir-loom in the eyes of the late. 
Baron to be carried into a strange country; it had been 
won by his ancestor, Sir Eustace de Ribaumont, from 

Edward III. of England before the walls of Calais, and was 

now safely reposing in the old Norman Chateau, to be duly 

delivered up to Béranger when he should make his appear- 

ance among his old vassals. We should be telling too much 

if we detailed the part the beads were destined to play in 

the later seenes of his history. It will not be difficult for 

our readers by this time to perceive that the whole im- 

broglio of the story arises from the machinations of the 

Chevalier and his family to cancel the marriage. To this 

end he meets Béranger on his arrival in Normandy, and 

conveys him to Paris, lodges him at the Oroix de 

Lorraine, a nest of Guisards, doubtless in the hope 

that his supposed Huguenot principles may lead him 

into some scrape, and makes many excuses of getting 

him properly arrayed, and his provincialism a little 

rubbed off, before he can be presented at Court, and see 

his wife, who is in the suite of the newly-married Queen, 

Elizabeth of Austria, Béranger insists on going, as directed 

by his grandfather, to the English Ambassador, and by 

him he is rescued from the clutches of the Chevalier, and 

introduced at the Louvre, where, inquiring of a bystander, 
which lady is Madame or Mademoiselle de Ribaumont, 

Diane, the Chevalier’s daughter, is pointed out to him. | 
She soon perceives that he mistakes her for his wife, and 
encourages the delusion, in the hope of furthering her 
brother Narcisse’s design of promising for himself the. 


fore does not hesitate to sign the letter to the 
Pope, requesting him to annul the marriage, when the 
Chevalier and his son places it before him. Having 
rocured his signature, they had no difficulty in obtaining 
ustacie’s, She could not wish to bind the man who 
desired to be free from her. She has been brought to 
believe herself deserted, but it is not many days before 
they arrive at an explanation. Meanwhile Béranger has 
had the honour of dancing with the lady known at Court 
as Malle de Nid de Merle, without suspecting that the little 
angry thing who treats him with such proud disdain is 
the wife whom he is repudiating; and believing that he 
has drawn down upon himself these marks of her dis- 
approbation by the fixed gaze with which those superb 
dark eyes, that seemed somehow to speak to him of the 
days of his childhood, compelled him to look at her; and 
he secretly curses himself for it, as the worst mark of his 
provincial ill-breeding. It is during a Pallmall party, in 
the gardens of the Tuileries, that he hears the plaintive 
tones of a girl driven into a corner by a male pursuer. 
With English instinct, quite regardless of the etiquette 
of the French Court, and deaf to the cautions of one or 
two gentlemen near at hand, he rushes to the rescue, and 
Monsieur the Duc d’Anjou, who knows the real relation of 
the parties, retires. Of course the lady is Mdlle de Nid de 
Merle ; she waives Béranger off when he offers his hand to 
reconduct her to the Queen, exclaiming passionately, ‘‘ No, 
indeed! had not M. le Baron forsaken me I had never 
been thus treated.” His eyes are opened, and he perceives 
that she is, indeed, Eustacie. A few words suffice to 
assure her that the proposition to break off old ties did not, 
as she had been led to believe, originate with him; he 
assures her that he had come to Paris to see his wife before 
he would consent to give her up, even at her own desire, 
and they then perceive how the false and fair Diane has 
been duping him. His indignation against his treacherous 
kindred is likely to carry him beyond the bounds of pru- 
dence ; he is warned that one maxim at Court is, that 
“No one ever prospers who offends the meanest follower 
of the House of Lorraine.” ‘The intrigues of the Oourt, 
the complicated position of. parties under the weak rule of 
Charles [X., and the withering influence of the Queen- 
mother, is shown with great skill in few words. The 
wrongs of the young couple are made known to the King 
and his Consort, but they dare do no more for them than to 
favour their secret meetings. 


Charles, indeed, assures Béranger of his desire to help him, 
but sees so many difficulties in the way, that the best advice 
he can give him is to carry off his wife clandestinely. The 
King dreads the wrath of his mother, his brother, and M, de 
Guise, and all their crew, should he venture to endow 
another with the prize desired by their satellite. Nomin- 
ally they could assail him for favouring a heretical e, 
and it is only to satisfy the scruples of the Queen that he 
consents to their troth being again plighted in her Majesty's 
oe malin  e the presence of himself and the Queen 
only, edges a ies to inviolable secrecy. This 
ratification - their apediids seems only to bring fresh 
troubles on the young people,—troubles which fall fresh 
and thick upon them, until very near the close of the book, 
—troubles which only serve to demonstrate their mutual 
love, and trust, and confidence. Brief as is their inter- 
course, never again does one shade of doubt or suspicion 
interpose between them. For a while each believes the other 
dead; but neither can be persuaded, for one moment, 
to entertain the question of the other's truth. The 





Eustacie’s father had adopted this title—being aleo dead, far above suspicion. 
his brother, known as the Chevalier de Ribaumont, wrote to give an epitome of 





It is neither our duty nor our design 
the story. We have told thus much 
in order to bring the most i t characters fairly 
before the reader, we will now strike a few notes of admi- 
ration on the skilful manner in which they are handled. 
Nothing can be prettier than the picture of the little bride, 
80 pure, 80 loving, so trustful and true, so brave and 80 
patient in her great adversities ; so cheerful her 
trials, so penitent for her little failing; the devoted nurse 
of the good old pastor, the slave indeed of all who required 
her help, she shows the nobility of her birth by her su 
riority to all petty troubles, and by her power of 

all great ones, And Béranger is no less a hero than 
she a heroine; only stricken as he is by the assassin, 
and brought indeed to the brink of the grave, more 
of physical weakness is mingled with his cup of suf- 
fering ; in fact, it is only towards the end that he obtains 
liberty to act. But his constancy is always active, 
When his English friends are convinced of his wife's 
treachery he still believes her true, and insists on seckin 
her out at any risk; the difficulties with which his o} 
enemies contrive to beset his path would have baffled most 
men, they stagger him, but he overcomes them at length. 
One snare is the captivation of the treacherous Diane, who 
falls violently in love with him ; he is able to resist all her 
charms, to oppose perfect indifference to her passionate 
avowals; but it strikes us that, all circumstances consi- 
derered, the sentiment of such a man towards the woman 
who might be fairly regarded as the author of all his woes, 
amongst which he knew not whether he ought not to 
reckon the death of his beloved wife, would not be cold 
apathy but downright hatred. It cannot be considered any 
expiation of her crimes that she finally risks her reputatio 1 
in order to deliver him from the captivity in which her ma- 


richly endowed hand of their cousin Eustacie, Béranger|chinations had so long detained him, for it was evidently 
is quite willing to relinquish any claims on the bold | passion, not pity,that prompted her tosave him. Even Diane, 
woman who can meet him without a blush, and ‘there-| 


so clever and intriguing a victim of as frightfully bad a 
school as “l’escadron de la Reine Mere,” the author of so 
much mischief, is allowed a place of repentance. 

The historical characters are justly treated. Charles IX. 
is convicted of more weakness than wickedness; and he 
passes through a frightful repentance for the sins com- 
mitted, the great tragedy enacted, in his name. Miss Yonge 
shows him asa timid child, completely under the control 
of his mother. This miserable Queen is represented as 
cowardly even to meanness, not choosing, or not daring, to 
make the least effort to rescue her favourite maid of honour 
from the fangs of the relatives she so dreaded. In fact, 
Elizabeth is a miserable nonentity. The portrait of H 
of Navarre is not flattered ; he Q a gallant gentleman, h 
public services are great, but his private vices are strongly 
emphasised. His ter is wound up with the very true 
remark, “ Queen Catharine did her most fatal work of evil 
when she corrupted Henry of Navarre.” The authoress 
appears rather afraid that her work may be considered 
controversial, though we cannot think she has any 
ground for such a fear; it is far too liberal to be 


adopted by any ; in fact, it seems to us that she 
has aimed at proving that the true on of the heart is 
quite com with all the three forms of faith whose 


ons were, at any moment, ready to draw. the 
sword in proof that the true faith was theirs alone, 
What can be more devout than the piety of the Catholic 
Eustacie, who seems able to enshrine herself in the 
beauty of holiness, and preserve her own faith without 
offence to the Calvinists, amongst whom her lot is cast ? 
What greater proof need be asked of Christian charity than 
the care and protection bestowed by the Pastor n on 
the helpless little Papists? Yet no Church could exhibit 
more vital Christianity than the Church of England, as 
represented by Béranger, who is always so scrupulous in 
his adherence to her teachings, who is throughout a noble 
example of Christian virtue, who even achieves that great 
and difficult duty of freely pardoning his enemies, great as 
have been the wrongs they have wrought him, The 
minor characters are all equally original and truthful, The 
book abounds with gems of thought, and is well worth a 


careful perusal, 


Contrast; or, the Schoolfellows. By Holme Lee, 
Smith, Elder, and Co, 

Had this life-like description of middle-class society in 
the north of England been introduced to us as biography, 
we could have welcomed it as a charming example of all 
the virtues ; we would have held it up as a model of the 
earnestness and excellence of Englishmen, and women too. 
Bat reading it as fiction, we cannot help feeling that it has 
some glaring deficiencies; it is wanting in ion, ‘in 
fire, in romance, even in difficulties. If a hero and heroine 
are to jog on through life in the easiest manner, the rival 
lover, who is the only rock a-head, being immediately 
snuffed out, and the courting done with the full approba- 
tion of friends on both sides under the most favourable 
auspices, the demon of the book even assisting to remove 
the slight impediment of distance which ititerposed between 
them, it is hardly the reader's os a he fail to feel a 
very lively interest in the little scenes, however pleasant] 
and minutely they may be described. No doubt many of 
them are very pretty, for —_ the first meeting of the 
principal personages at school, the reception of “that 
ugly chump of a boy,” the mason’s son, by the sprigs of 
showing gentility, how the marked distinction of the grades 
of society runs down even into the infant school : 


Rose Gold—familiarly, Rosy-Posy—wa, then summoned to 








honour and loyalty of the one is always to the other 


ee 
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make friends with him. She had such pretty pleasant ways, 
pe ea ag coe illest wt ee Nero hyorg te om 
to feelat home. Anna though much cleverer at her book, 
suing pe pun. in Saat Wap, Met ee SONS On eel ae ene oes 
as were . 

Joha Froude and Anna were friends and allies, or, to speak 
, Anna Trent was Jobn Froude’s little slave. She 


his 
Fr re pS Bayt pa my samen painful little fingers 
buttoning John Froude’s boots a hundred times. She liked it; she 
had always a tendency to idol-worship; and John, besides being 
of learning in Anna’s eyes, a beautiful face and the 
superiority of a Bane eaoeroamen to sfoeation. Miss Gold 


a@ great notion of let ple— 
and children especially—be ha in their Bt way. 


some to serve ; and Anna Trent was the born 
loved. John Proude did not omit to pa her 
her He submitted to be admired; he helped with her 
sums ; e heard her bits of lessons before she went up with them 
and was much sharper when they were imperfect. 
, by his mother’s invitation, he took her to his 
home on half-holi bad fed her with fruit, and walked her about 
to show her the glories of it. Each such visit was an 
e for Anna to date from until the next. John promised she 
should be his sister; and Mrs Froude, who eg wed of her as a 
quietly behaved child, made her many useful presents, and flat- 
tered Gold with a prophecy that she would not have much 
a pa, Ro bringing her up. 

-Posy reached down a book from a low-hung shelf, and 
deposited herself on the floor beside Chump. It was a book of 
birds, she said, and she would tell him all about them ; so Champ 
inclined a serious countenance over the pictures of robin, starling, 
and thrush, and listened with all his might. 

“T am gled she did not send me to make friends with him,” 
| Harper to her eg yd again. “ He is such a 
common boy. His mother brought him to school, and she is like 
one of my mamma’s servants; but don’t tell. Mamma said 1 
might to him because he has a Sir for his uncle ; but do you 
know what his father is? I do; but I shan’t say—it’s a secret.” 
Miss Gold abbreviated Totty’s important communications by 
taking her to read, and afterwards setting her to work on her 
sam a little apart from her favourite gossip. Totty was a fussy, 
active-brained body, ever meddling and naee mischief, and as 
troublesome a child to teach as any in the school. 


We have been quite unable to discover the contrast 
which the title of the book challenges us to seek. The 
characters seem to us singularly alike, there is some differ- 
ence of station, but a great similarity of sentiment, purpose, 
and intention, As both the boys fall in love with Miss 
Rosy, one is of necessity rejected and disappointed ; and 
instead of allowing his old ally, Anna Trent, or any one 
else, to console him, he takes it seriously to heart, is blind 
to all the other advantages with which Providence has 
endowed him, and allows this trouble, together with reli- 
gious doubts, to prey upon his mind, whilst he overtasks 
his body with ial work during a visitation of fever 
and cholera, and so falls an early victim to hereditary dis- 
ease. He and his mother are drawn to the life, but though 
they no doubt deserve our commiseration, they somehow 
fail to elicit much compassion, y perhaps because they 
never seem quite in sympathy with each other ; the mother’s 

worldly turn of mind being unable to appreciate 

the fine shades of her son’s character. Chump’s progress 

life is the agreeable history of a prosperous, intel- 

ligent, hard-working engineer, a man whose ession is 

to overcome difficulties, and whose strength of and 

kindness of heart unite to make him remove the moral 

obstacles which occasionally interfere with his progress, 

with due tenderness for the feelings and interests of those 
who might be called his enemies. 


The Art Journal. January, 1869. Virtue and Oo. 
Few more pictures than Mulready’s “‘ Choosing 
the Wedding ” could have been selected for engraving, 
to which, we may add, Mr Heath’s burin has done 
ample justice. The only possible objection that could be 
made to its selection is the frequency with which it has of 
late been engraved. We have seen it in chromolithograph 
in more than one illustrated Christmas book, besides its 
the subject, also in chromolithograph, selected by the 
Art Union for tation to its subscribers. These are, 
however, all tributes to the ty of the picture, and 
will probably be held an oe Seerat oe selection 
by the Editor. We may in truth add that this is the best 
of the many engravings which we have seen, there being 





many defects in the other copies which are happily avoided 
in this. The second is one almost equall 
well known, and of its class, perhaps, as ighly esteemed, 
being the “Corn Field,” by , Ww is engraved 
by Mr Cousen. It is one of the happiest efforts of this 


artist's reproductions of the thoroughly rustic scenes 
obs inting or aid he annaiel ae bighly. England 


has probably no other artist who has so faithfully depicted 
the plc shady lanes, the towering thickly-leaved trees, 
and of our native landscape. 


uxurian Focetlpsa dey og 

This is undeniably one of finest works, and worthily 
bay eh gy borden id collection brought together 
in the ‘ Journal.’ ‘Love the Ruler,” engraved by 
R. A. Artlett, is from the bas-relief of Rietschel, the 
original of which will, doubtless, be remembered by all who 
visited the International Exhibition in Paris. It is the 

very poetry of the sculptor’s art, and effectively com 
of engravings. The illustrations intro- 
th from the Picture Galleries of Italy are, 
and promise to be still more, full of art-interest. “ The St 
Sebastian,” by Guido Reni, is an exquisite specimen of that 
master. We anticipate a rich treat from the storehouse of 
treasures which will in these galleries be opened to the 
public, if the same judgment continues to guide the future 
selections as has been exhibited in those given this month. 


to this high-class journal of art. 


OHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
Peter Parley’s Annual for 1869. Ben George. 


This is pre-eminently the annual for boys. it is 
that the author the t to their future, 
and thus clothes his book with the interest that is attached 


to what must be and unknown, or whether it is 
the diversity of subjects which it contains, we know not ; 
but that some secret of success attaches to him beyond 
others, is proved by the fact of this being the twenty-eighth 
annual which he has presented to the rising youth of 
England. One undoubted cause of his popularity we can 
conceive to be, that he pace with the time. With 
the development of the engraver’s art and the bookbinder’s 
skill, he is thoroughly abreast with the year of grace 1869, 
and the chromolithographs will bear comparison with 
those in works of superior pretensions. The table of con- 
tents is as diversified as any we recollect, and embraces 
subjects calculated to instruct as well as amuse. If we 
could not from personal experience recommend the volume, 
the prestige of twenty-eight years’ success would be the 
best guarantee that could be offered on its behalf. 

Land Battles from Hastings to Inkermann. By Mrs RB. 

Valentine. Frederick Warne and Oo. 

Few boys can resist the charm which is attached to the 
deeds of daring and valour which have been handed down 
to us from the Conquest, through successive generations, 
even unto our own time, when in Alma and Inkermann, 
and the death-ride of the eight hundred at Balaklava, we 
can match some of the greatest and most heroic exploits 
ever performed by Englishmen. It is, moreover, a legiti- 
mate interest, and one deserving of encouragement, for it is 
frequently through the path of admiration of the feats 
of others we are led to the performance of similar deeds 
ourselves. Mrs Valentine is a charming writer, who han- 
dies her pen as though inspired with the recollection of 
the performance of the great exploits she narrates. If she 
further succeeds in inculeating upon her youthful readers 
the duty as well as glory of defending the liberty and 
honour of their country, as by her preface she expresses a 
hope of doing, then will she have grafted on her teach- 
ing the nobler virtue of patriotism, where she originally 
sought the means only of whiling away a pleasant hour. 
The Child's Illustrated Poetry Book. George Routledge. 
This is a somewhat miscellaneous collection of rhymes 
and verses for the amusement of children. The sources 
from whence they are taken are most diversified, ranging 
from Dr Watts to the ‘Infant’s Magazine,’ a sufficiently 
wide range in point of time, but intermediately Mary 
Howitt and Lady Flora Hastings, and others too numerous 
to mention are drawn upon, without the exhibition of 
much taste or judgment. We are not of those who think 
that any rubbish is good enough to cumber the memory 
of children. Few know and still fewer appreciate the 
influence of first im ions on the infant mind, and how 
a taste is given or Reatioved accordingly as these impres- 
sions are pure and in taste, or meretricious and opposed 
to simplicity and truth. In the same spirit that Juvenal 
wrote maxima debetur pueris reverentia, so with the youngest 
children, we would present for the first imbibings the 
simplest, truest, and purest things, that the best inteliects of 
man could write ; for on these first impressions we believe 
depends in the main the future bent of the mind, taste, 
and training of the majority of children. 

Cast away in the Oold. By Dr Isaac J. Hayes. Samp- 
son Low, Son, and Marston. 
The title of this book explains for itself the character of 
the story, which, we may add, is narrated by an ancient 
mariner for the amusement of three children. It is full 
of interest, as all tales of the Robinson Crusoe kind are, for 
the young; and superadded to this will be found much real 
information in respect to the vegetable and animal kingdom 
of the icy regions in which the scene is laid. It is nicely 
written and ee well caeneien many of the 
engravings, both in execution and design, being superior 
fe thet usually met with in books of this class. oe. 
The Doctor's Ward. By the Author of ‘The Four 
Sisters.’ Routledge. 

Few girls will read this charming story unmoved, some 
with the greatest possible interest, and others with their 
eyes frequently bedewed with a sympathetic tear. Although 
the interest may flag a little in the middle, this will readily 
be forgiven when the end is reached, for then all goes 
“merry as a marriage bell.” Dr Raymond is altogether 
a model doctor, and although there be few in real life so 
unexcepti ly handsome and good, yet in novel life it is 
the especial province of the author to create them; and 
accordingly we can take as little exception to him as the 
girls will, for whom the tale is ially written, It is at 
once healthy, pleasant, and agreeable reading. 

Lilly and Nanny at School. A Story for Little Girls. 

By Annie J. Buckland. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 

The two children, the account of whose school-life is 
here narrated, are sisters, and are sent to school, apparently 
because their mother has not sufficient method and control 
to conduct their education at home. We doubt not that 
little girls will be interested in the history of their school 
days, and it may pochege be useful by showing children 
about to undergo this (to them) frequently terrible ordeal, 
that many happy days may be passed, although lessons are 
the chief object of their daily routine. The interest of the 
book is considerable and the moral undoubtedly good; 
but what occasion could there be for a sensational death- 
scene in a story for children? Sad thoughts come suffi- 





impressed upon them in their story-books. This we regard 
as the drawback to this story for little girls, and is the 
only thing that makes us hesitate in recommending what 
is, in every other respect, a charming and interesting tale, 


ALMANAOKS. 


Whitaker's Almanack for 1869. J. Whitaker, 

Of the numerous almanacks which have passed through 
our hands few can vie with this for price and the mass of 
information which it contains. The almanack proper should 
be something more than a calendar, and we think the 
Editor has quite met the spirit of the times in making his a 
“Home Book of Reference.” Consequently we have, in 
addition to the usual information which books of this class 
contain, a variety of matter relating to finance, trade, 
railways, astronomical phenomena, with also concise accounts 
of foreign countries and our great colonial possessions, 
which cannot fail of adding considerably to the value of the 
work, both as an almanack and a book of reference. The 
compilation of the commercial, scientific, and Parliamentary 
summaries, which are new features, seems to have been 
executed with a commendable amount of care and 
accuracy. 

Stanford’s Guide Map to the Constituéncies, Edward 

Stanford. 

This is an exceedingly useful supplement to a previous 
work of Mr Stanford’s, in which, before the late general 
election, he published a Guide Map to the Constituencies, 
and which contained the size and extent of the electoral 
districts, a register of the Members, and the numbers of the 
population and electors, with many other like interest- 
ing particulars. This, in the work now under notice, he 
has supplemented, with a Map showing at a glance the 
results of the late elections, both in respect to counties and 
boroughs ; the politics of the prevailing party returning 
each Member being distinguished by the colours in which 
they are printed. We have also ‘besides much useful 
information concerning the population of the new boroughs 
and divisions of counties, forming altogether an admirable 
Map and Book of Reference which, it will be very desirable, 
should be continued on all future similar occasions. 

The Protestant Dissenter’s Almanac for 1869. William 
Freeman. 
This useful almanack and political annnal thoroughly 

sustains the high character it has now borne for upwards 
of twenty years. This year’s publication contains a good 
summary of the new franchises of the Reform Aci of 
1867, and of the redistribution of seats effected by the 
recent Act. The information given on the Irish Church and 
the abolition of compulsory church rates in its political 
register, will also be found especially useful to all those 
interested in these important questions. It embraces, 
besides the tables usual in all publications of this class, 
much matter which is special as regards the great body 
to whom it is particularly addressed. 








Tne PrRerenDER TO THE TicHBORNE Baronetcy. — The 
London dent of the Leeds Mercury writes :—“ The 
collapse of the claim to the Tichborne baronetcy and estates 
is now announced upon authority. It will be remembered 
that some years ago a young man turned up in a mysterious 
manner from Australia, claimed to be received as the long 
lost heir. He was acknowledged by the Dowager Lady Tich- 
borne, a woman suffering from a iar hallucination, as her 
missing son, and was ised as ‘Sir r’ by hosts of 
aristocratic friends. N ow, however, he has disap from 
England, and the information which has been received of his 
movements does not encourage the belief that he intends to 
return to this country or to resume his efforts to support his 
claim in the court of law. The story which is now told is 
that a brother of the would-be baronet, who has been left 
during ‘Sir r's’ absence from England without a suffi- 
cient amount of hush-money to secure his silence, has turned 
traitor and revealed the whole plot. At any rate, matters 
have reached such a prs that the representatives of Sir 
Alfred Tichborne, the infant holder of the title and estates, 
have resolved to prosecute ‘Sir Roger’ and his friends for 
conspiracy the first time that they reappear in England.” 


Tue Convicr Witt1am Rovrett.—William Roupell, who 
was convicted of forgery, and sentenced to penal servitude 
for life, has been liberated on a ticket of leave, on the grounds 
of his dangerous condition of health, brought on by confine- 
ment. 

Economy 1x tHE Srationery Orrice.—The following 
circular has been forwarded from her mew Stationery 

ces : 


Office to the heads of the different public o “ Sir,—As 
* “~ sum is annually expended on quill pens for the supply 
e 


public offices, and as I am satisfied that by Ls, ape 
and careful ment this sum might be materially re- 
duced, I am induced to request your co-operation in effecting 
this object. These pens, as you are aware, are just as valuable 
after being used as before, and need only re-cutting. If good 
to begin with, they will bear being re-cut four or five times, 
and on each occasion become as serviceable as at first. This 
plan I always follow myself, and it has for some time been 
proved and acted upon both by the House of Commons and 
the Treasury. I should, therefore, feel much obliged if you 
would make arrangements for all quill pens, when done with, 
being collected and put aside, to be given up to our carriers 
or porters when they call for waste paper, or to our authorised 
n-cutter, when he comes for them. And, moreover, as it 
oo been found ip nearly all cases that complaints of the 
articles supplied relate not so much to any defects in the 
uality of the quill itself as to the mode of cutting not suiting 
the taste of the individual writer, I propose to send from time 
m to the various departments to 
int.—I have the 
. R. Grea, Con- 


to time a qualified ) 
consult the wishes of the chiefs on this 
honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 





ciently early to the young without being prematurely 


troller.” 


gd 
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THE THEATRICAL EXAMINER. 


PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE, 


Slightly altering a line of Shakespeare, we may say, “One 
success doth tread upon another’s heel ; so fast they follow.” 
Home, produced at the Haymarket Theatre on Thursday, 
the 14th instant, had scarcely started on its career ere 
School follows it, two nights after, to make even running 
in the field, and neck and neck will they gallop through 
many a month to come, while the public who go to see 
one play will not fail to see the other. Thus success 
makes success, bringing fame to Mr J. W. Robertson, the 
author of both comedies, and money to the treasury of both 
theatres. 

Mr Robertson is not only a good writer, his dialogue 
being witty, satirical, and clever, flowing freely without 
effort or strain, but he has the charm of freshness in 
thought and fancy. With him an idea is fashioned into 
a charming story, which, although it never excites us to 
any intensity of interest, is watched through all its 
changes with both pleasure and satisfaction. There is 
never a word that can offend the most refined taste, and 
when the curtain falls there can scarcely be one person 
amongst the audience whose heart has not been moved by 
some delicate touch of pathos, or cheered by the humour 
of the dialogue and situation. To achieve this, time after 
time, shows no small power in the author, and a vast 
knowledge of human nature. Again, there is great praise 
due to Mr Robertson on another ground, viz., the fair dis- 
tribution of his characters; there is an equality in all, yet 
a distinctness in each, no one part eclipses the other ; thus, 
the actors and actress take an equal interest in what they 
each have to do, and the result is a perfect ensemble. This 
is the right and only way to make the drama flourish, it is 
the free trade of the stage; if the artists gain by it, so 
assuredly do the public; there is with them no sense of 
uneasiness, but an interest in all alike. 

School is a comedy in four acts, the action taking 
place at and in the neighbourhood of Cedar Grove House, an 
academy for young ladies, presided over by Dr Sutcliffe 
and his wife. In this establishment there are two orphan 
girls, one an heiress, the other r and dependent, in fact 
& governess pupil. Naomi Tighe (Miss Marie Wilton) 
is the former, Bella (Miss Carlotta Addison) the latter, 
whom the good Doctor has adopted, educated, and fostered 
since the death of the poor girls mother, some sixteen 
years anterior to the commencement of the play. The 
first act is termed Recreation—at the rising of the curtain 
a charming woodland scene presents itself, and the pupils are 
making holiday. On this scene, with its charming effect of 
colour and of grouping, a faint remembrance of Mr Mil- 
lais’ picture, “The Orchard,” seems to come upon us—only 
here we have living, breathing people. Bella, standing in 
the midst of the group, is reciting the old familiar story of 
Cinderella—how a Prince of high degree loved and wooed 
the poor despised drudge. Dr Sutcliffe and his wife now 
enter, when the pupils ask the good old man what love is. 
The Doctor answers evasively, and whenever he is getting near 
dangerous ground, his wife at his’elbow prudently checks 
him. The school, with the Doctor and Mrs Sutcliffe, then 
rg wen on a ramble through the wood. Beau Farintosh, 

is nephew Lord Beaufoy, and Jack Poyntz, a friend of 
the latter, are out for a day’s shooting, and they fix upon 
the very spot which the school-girls had lately occupied 
for their al fresco luncheon, Between these three some 
admirable dialogue takes place, and we learn that the Beau 
has lost his only son, who, dying, left a widow and a little 
girl, their whereabouts being a mystery. Luncheon over, 
the party proceed with their day's sport. Naomi and Bella 
have in the meantime encountered a mad bull, and the infu- 
riated animal is shot by Jack Poyntz. Bella, frightened, 
rushes across the stage, leaving her shoe behind her; this is 
picked up by Lord Beaufoy, and restored to its owner. It 
then becomes apparent why the story of Cinderella has been 
told. The school-girls now pass at the back, gaily singin 
the well-known song, “ Through the wood,” while Lo 
Beaufoy and Jack Poyntz watch, from behind a tree, the 
departure of Naomi and Bella. Nothing so fresh and 
thoroughly poetic as the ending of this act has been seen 
upon the stage, and the effect upon the audience was 
evinced in the loud applause which brought the guthor 
forward and greeted him on his ap ce. The second 
act is designated Examination. Herein the plot does not 
advance, the act being almost episodical, but it deals with 
most amusing matter, and is provocative of great laughter. 
The pupils are examined in Ancient and Modern History, 
and the answers are ludicrous in the extreme. Astronom 
shares as bad a fate as History, and it is only Bella, the 
pupil teacher, who correctly answers all the questions. As 
u Farintosh,Lord Beaufoy,and Jack Poyntz are present at 
this examination, it may readily be imagined that the love 
which commenced in the wood is making still further 
growth in the hearts of the twocouples. Moreover, in this 
act we see the insults offered to Bella by the resident 
a (?) Krux—who loves her, but has been rejected by 
er. 

The third act is Flirtation—the scene the playground. 
Herein occur some charming love scenes by moonlight, 
first between Lord Beaufoy and Bella, full of sentiment, 
and the love that almost speaks in silence; and then be- 
tween Naomi and Jack Poyntz, who talk gaily, pleasantly, 
and chaff each other. The contrast between these two 
seenes is very telling. Krux, who has watched Bella, in- 


Y | last lines are played with the whole power of the band. 
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forms Dr Sutcliffe and his wife of all that has passed, and 
Bella, after having been severely lectured by the governess, 
is expelled from the school; this is witnessed by Lord 
Beaufoy, who is an unobserved observer of all that passes. 

Mr Robertson was again called on at the end of this act. 
Now we come to Realisation ; six weeks have elapsed, 
nothing has been heard of Bella save that she had left the 
friends to whom she had been sent in London, a few days 
after her arrival. Beau Farintosh has been ill, and arises 
from his sick bed a changed man, giving up his vanity and 
frivolity ; he now yearns for his lost grandchild, and in- 
quiries having been made, he traces her to Cedar House, 
she being no other than Bella, and his dismay and grief are 
great at finding she is again lost to him. At this juncture 
Lord Beaufoy appears, and has to meet the accusations 
and reproaches of all present that he has betrayed the 
poor girl, and the reparation of marriage is at once de- 
manded of him, to which he calmly replies, “I am already 
married.”” The school-girls here rush in, stating that a 
grand carriage with two tall powdered footmen has just 
come up the avenue. Lord Beaufoy goes to the playground 
gate, and introduces Bella as his wife to her old playmates, 
the good Doctor and Mrs Sutcliffe, and restores the grand- 
child to the arms of old Farintosh. Thus, in modern 
dress, the fairy tale of Cinderella is pleasantly reproduced. 

Where the acting of all is so much in keeping with the 
entire picture, there is no individual praise to give; yet it 
would be unjust if we omitted to say that Miss Marie 
Wilton as Naomi was charming. Her reading of Jack 
Poyntz’s letter is a gem in the way of acting. Her fresh- 
ness, gaiety, and vivacity left a charm upon the audience 
which will not be forgotten. Miss Carlotta Addison 
acted with a delicacy and touching pathos that made her 
a worthy associate of her fair manageress. Mr H. J. 
Montague as Lord Beaufoy was excellent—he looked the 
part as well as he acted it. Mr Bancroft found in Jack 
Poyntz one of those characters for which he is so well 
suited, while Mr Hare as the old Beau has a double oppor- 
tunity for the display of his artistic taste in the way of 
making up. Mr Addison, who made his first appearance. 
here, played with his well-known tact and judgment. 
We prophesy that School will be kept open at the Prince 
of Wales’ Theatre for many a month to come. 





CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


PROGRAMME. 


1, Overture (Abu Hassan) . - Weber. 


2. Symphony, “The Reformation” . Mendelssohn. 
3. Recit. “ Dhow love,” and air,§ 

“ Ye verdant hills” (Susanna), 

Herr Wallenreiter - « « Handel. 
4. Scena, “Softly sighs” (Freischutz 

MissE. Bailey . . «© « Weber. 
5. Concerto for violin, Herr Joachim Beethoven. 
6. (a.) Canzonetta, “O cessate di pie- 

garmi” ° rt ° > : Scarlatti. 

(6.) Lied, “ Ruckblick,” Herr Wal- 

lenreiter . ‘ ° " .  F. Schubert. 
7. Song, “ Rose softly blooming,” Miss 

Bailey ee > ie. Spohr. 
8. Recit. and —— for violin (Con- 

certo No. 6), Herr Joachim -  Spobr. 
9. Overture (Cheval de Bronze) Auber. 


The Saturday Concerts, which have been suspended 
during the Christmas holidays, were resumed on Saturday 
last, and the programme, which was of more than usual 
interest, attracted a very large gathering of musical 
amateurs, who were rewarded by a magnificent per-, 
formance of Mendelssohn's “‘ Reformation " Symphony, and | 
Beethoven's Concerto for the violin, in which the solo part 
was played by Herr Joachim. To Mr Manns belongs the’ 
credit of having rescued “The Reformation” Symphony 
from the obscurity in which it had been buried for so many 
years, it having been originally com for the tercen- 
tenary festival of the Augsburg Confession, held in 
Germany in 1830, although it was not produced until 
1882, after which it was laid on the shelf until it was 
revived at the Orystal Palace Concert of the 30th Novem-' 
ber, 1867. Nothing could have been finer than the per- | 
formance on Saturday last. From the solemn opening of 
the Andante, which is full of religious fervour, every 
movement was listened to with the greatest delight, and | 
the Scherzo so charmed the audience that a repetition 
was called for. In the fourth movement there is an 
evident foreshadowing of the pathetic air, “ It is enough,” | 
afterwards introduced by Mendelssohn into the “ Elijah,” | 
and this leads to the chorale of Luther, “Ein feste Burg, 
ist unser Gott,” which is heard at intervals through the 
remainder of the symphony until the end, when the two 


The Violin Concerto, the only one written by Beethoven 
for that instrument, was played by Herr Joachim, as he 
alone can play it, every note being familiar to him, whilst 
the subdued manner in which the orchestra accompanied 
the solo passages was entitled to the highest praise—the 
effect of the slow movement was most charming, the 
lovely melody being played with the most pathetic expres- 
sion by Herr Joachim, whose performance throughout was 
magnificent. The vocal music was given by Miss E. 
Bailey (her first appearance) and Herr Wallenreiter. 





“ Martin v. Macxonocuiz.”—On Wednesday Mr Macko- 
nochie was served with a monition from the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council as to the recent udgment, 
admonishing him to abstain from the practices condamne by 





SPEECH OF THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON. 


ann Revette ie ee es dt the Speech from the Throne 
on Monda the open- 

ing of the French Bin Mae — Per RS 

= IEURS LES SENATEURS, 
ae is Darorzs. 

Che Speech which I address to you e at the 
ning of the Session is the sincere pe nd ty. e thoughts 
which guide my conduct. To explain frankly to the nation 
before the great bodies of the State the P of the 
Government is the duty of the responsible chief of a free 
country. The task which we have undertaken together is 
arduous ; it is not, indeed, without difficulty that on a soil 
shaken by so many revolutions a Government is founded 
sufficiently impressed with the wants of the age to adopt all 
the benefits of liberty, and sufficiently strong to bear even its 
excesses. The two Laws which you passed during the last 
Session, and the object of which was the development of the 
principle of free discussion , have produced two opposite effects, 
which it may be useful to point out. On the one hand, the 
ise and public meetings have created in a certain quarter a 
actious agitation, and have caused the re-appearance of ideas 
and passions which were believed to be extinguished ; but on 
the other hand, the nation remaining insensible to the most 
violent incitement, and relying upon my firmness for the main- 
tenance of order, has not felt its faith in the future shaken. 
Remarkable coincidence !—the more it was sought by adven- 
turous and subversive minds to disturb pubiic tranquillity, so 
much the more profound became the peace of the country, 
Commercial transactions re-assumed a fruitful activity. The 
public revenues considerably increased, the public interest 
reassured and the greater part of the recent elections gave a 
new support to my Government. The Army Bill and the 
Subsidies Bill granted by your patriotism have contributed to 
strengthen the confidence of the country, and in the just 
consciousness of its pride it experienced a real satisfaction 
the moment it learnt that it was in a position to confront 
every eventuality. The land and sea forces, strongly con- 
stituted, are upon @ peace footing. The effective strength 
maintained does not exceed that which existed under former 


systems ; But our armament rendered perfect, our arsenals 
and our magazines filled, our reserves exerci the National 
Garde Mobile in course of organisation, our fleet transformed, 


and our s holds in condition, 
development which was indispensable. 
of my efforts is attained, and the military resources of France 
are Senesharoend on a level with its destiny in the world. 
in this position we can loudly proclaim our desire to main- 
tain peace. There is no weakness in our saying so, when we 
are ready to defend the honour and the independence of our 
country. 

“ Our relations with foreign Powers are most friendly. The 
revolution which has broken out beyond the yg not 
altered our good relations with Spain, and Conference 
which has just taken place to stifle a threatening conflict in 
the East isa tuct, of which we should appreciate the im- 
portance. This Conference approaches its termination, and 
all the plenipotentiaries have agreed upon the principles cal. 
culated to bring about a reconciliation between Greece and 
Turkey. If, therefore, as I oor hope, nothing shall arise 
to disturb general harmony, it will be our fortune to realise 
many projected improvements, and we shall endeavour to 
solve ail ‘the practical questions raised by the agricultural 
investigations. 

“Public works have been sufficiently endowed ; parochial 
roads are being constructed. Education of all classes con- 
tinues successfully to be developed, and, thanks to the periodi- 
cal increase of the revenue, we shall soon be able to devote 
all our solicitude to the diminution of public burdens. The 


ve to our power a 
he constant object 





moment is drawing nigh, when for the third time since the 
establishment of the Empire the Legislative Body will be con- 
stituted afresh by a general election, and each time it will 
have attained the limit of its legal duration, a thing unknown 
hitherto. This regularity is due to the harmony which has 
always existed between us, and to the confidence which I felt 
in the sincere exercise of universal suffrage. The popular 
masses are staunch in their faith as in their affection, and, if 
noble passions are able to rouse them, sophism and calumny, 
scarcely ruffle the surface. Sustained by your approbation 
and your concurrence, I am thoroughly resolved to persevere 
in the path which I have laid down, that is to say, to one 
all real p , but also to maintain, without discussion, t 
fundamen is of the Constitution, which the national 
vote has placed under shelter from all attacks. A good tree 
is known by the fruit it bears, says the Gospel. ell, if we 
cast a glance at the past, which is the Government that has 
given to France seventeen years of ever-increasing quiet and 
Promperrty ? Certainly every Government is liable to error, 
and fortune does not smile upon all enterprises, but that which 
constitutes my strength is the fact that the nation does not 
ignore that for twenty years I have not had a single ease: a. 
r have not done a single deed, of which the motive was other 
than the interest and tness of France. Nor is it ignorant 
of the circumstance that I was the first to desire a rigorous 
control over the conduct of affairs ; that I, with this object 
increased the powers of the deliberative Assemblies, persuad 
that the real support of a Government is to be found in the 
independence and patriotism of the great bodies of the State. 
This Session will add fresh services to those which you have 
already rendered to the country. Soon the pert called 
together in its comitia, will sanction the policy which we 
have pursued, It will once more lenge by its votes that it 
does not desire revolution, but wishes to rest the destinies of 
France upon the intimate alliance of power with liberty. 





Roman Catuotic Sratistics.—It appears, on an examina- 
tion of the new Roman Catholic Directory, published per- 
missu superiorum, and under the sanction of Archbish 
Manning, that there are thirty peers of the three kingdoms 
fifty baronets who profess the Catholic faith, and also 
thirty-eight members of the House of Commons. Thereare now 
thirteen Romish “ dioceses,” including the “archdiocese ” of 
Westminster, all which, taken . form the “ Province” 
of Westminster, with Archbishop Manning at its head. Of his 
twelve suffragans there remainonly two, Dr Ullathorne, of Bir- 
mingham, and Dr Brown, of Menevia and Newport, who 
were among the hierarchy revived by Pio Nono under Car- 





that judgment. 


dinal Wiseman, in 1850, 
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: METROPOLITAN PAUPERISM. 
The following is a return of the number of pau 








ployed. ~ ‘They should view with disfavour all proposals to 
expend either stores or labour on unremu ve work, and 








: : ; pire 
exclusive of lunatics in paztame and pagrente), oe the * ies yr sk © emeah a ee makes oman 
of the. fourth eg December, 1868, tote lar for the work really required. Officers in every branch 
corresponding week in 1867: of the service are enjoined to reduce the amount of useless 
~ ~ pas Sage copying by all the means in their power. The 
Unions and Sin iefew. Owtdoar. Total." Corre- | estima’ or the condition of the First Lord and 
- and =_— Adult, aoa Week ing | the Board, er in of the service of the year or 
We Chil- —- ro pi of any particular work, will receive close examination, and in 
Weer Distasct om. ‘| submitting them it is hoped that all —_ eyes F awe ya | 
Kendogion? «  < SOR ‘1ge8’ 1,968 S048 (n) 8.814] Se Stare consideration... The First Lord and the Soar we 
Fulham 411. —-:1,225 894 2530.  2,148| not fail to observe and appreciate the efforts of any officer, 
Paddington* eee 7, 960 670 2136 1,758|naval or civil, under their orders who may distingnish 
Chelsea* [ yrigomtggg 986 851 2,529 2,468 cues exertions to assist them in the task they have 
George, Hanover undertaken. 
” re* e - 76 © 924 762 2,471 2,604 Tam, sir, your eT it : 
and St ; AXTER. 
sou ° - 1,148 1,976 1,627 4,751 5,175 
Westminster. 1207 26 9 8,089 9086) PROTEST AGAINST THE RITUAL JUDGMENT. 
St Marylebone* . at aes Nou ag 1‘ "3 The Aone oe prisast, a Up, es b bowery ws ra 
Hampstead* . . 17 . G. , was formally made at aints’, Lam , an 
St Pancras* - + 2,166 4,229 rie reed rns in several churches both in London and the country on Sun. 
Islington* . . 936 2,071 1,701 ’ "| day last, and has been already very influentially signed by 
Hackney . . 745 2847 8,934 6,026 6,168) clerey of the High Church party : 
teen bingy rs the name of God, Amen. Whereas, in the case of 
Hh es = 4 Martin v. Mackonochie, a Phas. ogo has been given by her 
bu 9 923 604 598 2,125 9,911] Majesty the Queen by and with the advice of her Majesty's 
Strand » |. 1,087 719 419 2.195  3,509|Most Honourable Privy Council, in which certain principles 
Holborn. . . 648 989 912 2544 2,794|are laid down and acted upon, which, if accepted and gene- 
Clerkenwell . « 747 = 1,161 771 2,669 =. 2,647 | rally applied, would seriously damage the Church of England 
St Luke’s* .  . 1,094 1,246 1,12 8,464 8,168 | in the estimation of the faithful both at home and abroad : 
East London. . 856 1,037 812 2,705 = 2,757) + * And, whereas the said principles, in their nature, tend to 
West London. . 588 670 529 «1,787 _—1,873 | dissociate the present Church as re established from the 
City of London . 1,096 1,228 677 3,001 = 3,206 | Pye-Reformation Church, and by consequence from the 
Shorelitch® ” , 1460 9,083 1,813 5,806 a71| Primitive Church : i aloe ie slab 
. . ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ ii 
Belaat Gree?’ Yost (Tate 1485 | 4308 Gem|_~ And, ‘wherens, moreover, the said principles, i steiolly 
Whitech 1246 1261 1.669 4176 4.393 | pplied, are such as to render the due administration of the 
SeGeorge theEast® 1198 1,897 1,856 8951 4.098| Holy ba ow ror and dae ye of Divine Service im- 
Stapmey rion’ 073 1,553 »«1,477 4,108 -~—«5 032 | practicable if not im aeK yo 
Mile-end Old Town* vent 1,186 1,027 21834 3,120; “And, whereas, furthermore, without any fresh legisla- 
. «+ «+ 1,001 8,204 8,128 7,883 9,612) tion, the said judgment thus tends to curtail the reasonable 
District. liberties and lawful rights of Churchmen of one school of 
St Saviour’s, South- thought in a manner and to an extent unprecedented, while 
wark . - «+ 574 723 709 =—-2,006 += 2,078 | it lays upon another school a burden of observances which 
St Olave’s - 446 478 534 1,453 1,336 | neither they nor their fathers were able to bear : ; 
agi wane ae th: 116 vas 675 1,988 1,947) « Now we, the undersigned beneficed clerks, having in 
See tak 8 aa! a> alg gg nied See proniaien. ob. Rigas Charts Raat che Coneh shout 
Newington* iil, hans ape? lls 51 Sie elec Po aly ting ie atpety \pedemadibpen supe tp Fag aT 
Lambeth* 1,713 2,825 8,555 8093  8,642| tion to minister the doctrine, and sacraments, and discipline 
Wandsworth & Clap. 643 Of Christ, as the Lord hath commanded, and as this Church 
a e . 972 1,671 1,501 4,144 4,124/and Realm hath received the same, do hereby solemnly pro- 
Camberwell. . 949 1,551 1,436 3,936 — 8,902/ test against the principles of the said judgment being taken 
Rotherhithe* . . 285 576 448 1,809 . 1,817|to be the true principles of the Church of England, and 
Greenwich . . 1,561 2,838 2,422 6,821. (8,446) against their being imposed by penalties and punishment 
Freshen wade a 7 ae et) 9.350 | UPR the clergy of the said Church for their acceptance.” 
wis . . ’ 7 
Total of Metropolis 36,520 56,296 50,590 143,406 147,610 OVEREND, GURNEY, AND CO. (LIMITED). 





TOTAL PAUPERISM OF METROPOLIS. 
Population in 1861 = - Fa eo 


of 
Outdoor. Total. 


Indoor. 
Fourth week of December, 1868 - 86,520 - 116,886 - 143,406 


The criminal proceedings against the Directors of Overend, 
Gurney, and Co., for a conspiracy to defraud the Shareholders, 


was continued on Saturday last. The principal witness was 
Mr Harding, one of the official liquidators, whose testimony 





Fourth week of December, 1867 - 36,611 - 110,999 - 147.610 

Fourth week of December, 1866 - 33,542 - 89,727 - 123,269 

Fourth week of December, 1865 - 31,880 - 71,312 - 103,192 
Freperickx Porpy, Statistical Department. 


Poor-Law Board, Jan. 20, 1869. 


(a) The particalars from these places are for periods a little 
anterior to the fourth week of December. 
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ECONOMY IN THE ADMIRALTY. 





mainly consisted in detailing a list of unrealised and valueless 
'securites and debts, the aggregate of which made upan enor- 


mous sum, handed over from the old to the new Company, as 
worth 20s. in the pound. One of the most important points 





| share. He added that since the stoppage 


to the unfortunate shareholders, incidentally stated, was that 
the liquadators had determined to make a third call of 52. per 
of the Company, 
been made ; one pro- 
5002., and the other, 805,941/, The whole of this 
istributed amongst the creditors, The present lia- 


in May, 1866, two calls of 10/. each 
duced 8 
had been 


The following circular letter has been issued from the bilities of the shareholders was about 950,000/., and there 


Admiralty : | 
“ Admiralty, Jan. 7, 1869. 
“Sir,—The First Lord and the Board of Admiralty, in 
accepting the charge of this t department have under- 
taken that its iture be carefully examined and 
anxiously watched and controlled, with the view to a wise 
and well-ordered reduction. They believe that such a re- 
duction in naval e iture may be effected without any 
detriment to the efficiency in the navy, and they invite 
the aid of all officers, whether civil or naval, in accomplishi 
this important work. Economy in administration is attain 
not only by spending no more is necessary on the work 
which is undertaken, but (still more) by not undertaking 
work unless it be absolutely requisite for the public service. 
Moreover, effective control over expenditure is better secured 
by holding competent officers responsible (within due limits) 
for n work, and by enforcing the consequences of 
that responsibility, than by too minute interference by 
superior authority, These principles it is the intention of 
the First Lord and of the Board to carry out; and they 
would impress their importance on all officers in the service 
of the A lty. _Commanders.in-chief and senior officers 
of squadrons. should regulate the movements of their ships, 
so that the necessary duties may be ormed without waste. 
They should exercise such supervision of the establishments 
of their stations on shore as to make sure that public pro- 
perty is duly cared for, and that the staff and labour engaged 
are not in excess of the absolute requirements. Officers in 
command of her Majesty’s ships must cxatvion a continental 
coutrol over the valuable stores entrusted to their charge. 
The reports of inspection and paying off will enable a correct | 
judgment to be formed of the manner in which this part of 
their duties has been ormed, The consumption of coal, 
should be parti watched, and it should be taken, 
in as little as possible at places where the price is 
high, whether it be obtained by contract or not. i 


i. 


ig economy in the use of stores and materials. 
: duties of subordinate officers and of 
ares weet faithfully performed, and that the time of 


Harding, after hearing his deposition o 
plained several 
anxious to 

the reason w 





artisans and labourers is fully and profitably em- 





were assets outstanding which are expected to realise about 


050,000/. The assets, however, are not immediately avail- 


1 

able, Mr Hardingalso stated that at the time of the suspen- 

sion, the old firm of Overend and Gurney were indebted to 

the Limited Company in the sum of 2,900,000/., without 

iponging calls amounting to 164,000/. on 8,000 shares held by 
e 


ig wines 
The hearing of this case was resumed Pcsterday, when Mr 

Saturday read, ex- 
ints of his evidence. He said that he was 
_ ag Court, — his own justification, that 

e did not make any inquiry respecting the 
Greek and Oriental Steam Company, who appeared in the 
books of the Limited Company as debtors to the amouat of 
144,000/., was, that it patron ae | to have been written off as a 
bad debt in December, 1865 ; at least, it was only stated to 
be likely to realise 7,000/., but notwithstanding which the 
debt was over to the Limited Company as a debt. 
It was the same with a debt of 27,028/, due by A. G. 
Gordon and Co., which was written off in March, 1865, as a 
bad debt. The firm had failed at this time, and the debt was 
considered and treated as worthless by the old firm, but it was 
handed over as an asset to the new Company. It was the 
same thing, in point of fact, that was done with the debt of 
144 000/. owing by the Greek and Oriental Company. 

Mr Lewis said they were not written off in the ledger, but 
in the private ledger of the directors, so that they must have 
been aware that these debts were perfectly valueless, and 
yet they were passed over to the Limited Company as good 

ts, 


asse 

Mr Harding proceeded to state that at the commencement 
of the business of the Limited Mm ef Messrs Gurney were 
debited with the sum of 4,213,000/. as a debt owing by them 
to the new Company. On the same day they took credit for 
the sum of 1,200,000/. as cash, and also the sum of 500,000/. 
for the goodwill of the business, The sum of 4,213,0001- 
consisted of the bad debts that had been referred to. When 
the Limited Company closed its doors the debt of the directors 
was stated at 2,970,000/., and he estimated the total claim of 
the Limited Company against the directors of the old firm at 
the present time at 4,027,000/., the amount having been in- 
creased by bills of exchange that had since become due and 
had been dishonoured, The losses of the Limited Company 


during their nine months of trading, irrespective of the losseg 
by the old firm were 1,400,000/, (Sensation.) They made 
no profit at all if the losses were debited, but if there had 
been no losses they would have made a profit of 133,000/. in 
their business transactions ; but this sum included interest, 
supposed té have been obtained on the bad debts that were 
passed over to the Limited Company. 





AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS OF 1868; 


The Statistical Department of the Board of Trade has just 
ssued the Abstract of the returns furnished them of the 


ave under all kinds of crop, and the numbers of live 
stock in the United Kingdom. m Mr Fonblanque’s report 
it that ‘‘the total number of acres returned as under 


all kinds of crop, bare fallow, and grass in the United King- 
dom in 1868 was 45,652,000, which is 265,000 in excess of 
the total in 1867, and 1,307,000 in excess of the total in 
1866. The large increase in 1868, as compared with 1866, is, 
however, chiefly owing to the increased a of permanent 
pasture returned in Great Britain in 1867 and 1868 undera 
more comprehensive heading in the forms used for collecting 
the returns. Of the total number of 46,652,000 acres, re- 
turned for the United Kingdom in 1868, 11,659,000 were 
under corn rope ; 4,865,000 under green crops ; 984,000 were 
under bare fallow ; 5,690,000 under clover and other rotation 
grasses ; and 22,164,000, or nearly one-half of the total 
acreage returned, were under permanent pasture. The pro- 
portion of permanent pasture to the total returned 
was 48 in every 100 acres in the United Kingdom, 42 in 
England, 56 in Wales, 23 in Scotland, and 64 in Ireland. 
The regate acreage under corn and green crops in the 
Vni ined in 1868, as compared with 1867, shows the 
following results : Corn crops an increase of 227,000 acres, 
and green crops, exclusive of potatoes, a decrease of 170,000 
acres. The acreage under potatoes is larger in 1868 than in 
1867 by 84,000 acres, of which 50,000 acres were in Great 
Britain and 34,000 in Ireland. The under wheat is 
larger in 1868 than in 1867 in each division of the kingdom, 
the total increase amounting to 310,000 acres, The acreage 
under barley in 1868, compared with 1867, shows a falling off 
in England to the extent of 112,000 acres, but as there is an 
increase of 4,000 acres under barley in Wales and Scotland, 
and of 16,000 acres in Ireland, the actual decrease of acreage 
under that crop in the United Kingdom in 1868 amounts to 
92,000 acres. In the acreage under oats there is an increase 
in the United Kingdom of 48,000 acres in 1868 over 1867, 
the chief part of the increase, 40,000 acres, occurring in Ire- 
land, England showing a decrease of 18,000, and Wales and 
Scotland an increase of 24,000 acres, The acreage under 
each kind of green crop (excepti tatoes) is generally 
lower in each division of the Uni ingdom in 1868 than 
in 1867. The decrease in the United Kingdom in 1868 is 
24,000 acres under turnips, 9,000 acres under mangolds, 
12,000 acres under cabbages, kohl-rabi, and rape, and as much 
as 122,000 acres under vetches, lucerne, &c. The acreage 
under flax in Great Britain is distinguished for the first time 
in the returns for 1868,. There were under that crop 15,828 
acres in England, 169 in Wales, and 1,546 in Scotland. The 
acreage under flax in Ireland in 1868 was 206;446. A marked 
advance is shown in the number of cattle and sheep in 1868 
over 1867. In the United Kingdom the total increase in 
cattle amounts to 352,000. In Great Britain the increase is 
as much as 430,000, but there is a decrease of 82,000 in 
Ireland, not accounted for by an increase in the exports of 
cattle to Great Britain. The number of sheep in the United 
Kingdom is larger in 1868 than in 1867 by 1,790,000. The 
inerease may be said to have occurred exclusively in Great 
Britain, the number of sheep in Ireland showing scarcely an 
difference in the two years. As rds pigs, a kind of stoc 
ogee by the high prices of food, there is a decrease in 
the number in 1868, com with 1867, to the extent of 
1,032,000 for the United Kingdom. The chief part of the 
reduction is in Great Britain, where the number is less by 
658,000, In Ireland there is a decrease of 371,000. The 
general tables exhibit the relative agricultural condition of 
the several counties in England, Wales, and Scotland.” 





ADMIRAL ROUS AND THE TURF. 
The following correspondence has been published by a 
cotemporary : 
‘* Sir,—On the 16th of June last a letter a in your 
columns from Admiral Rous, under the title of “Admiral 
—_ on the Turf,’ containing reflections upon me and my 
amily. 
“T have now to request the favour of your giving publici 
to a letter which has been addressed to me by the Admiral, 
withdrawing his former letter, and a copy of which I beg to 
enclose. “Tam, Sir, your obedient servant, 

| “Joun Dar. 
“Danebury, Stockbridge, Hants, Jan. 19.” 


“13 Berkeley Square, Jan. 18. 
** Siy,—As the legal proceedings pending between us have 
been stopped by you, I now withdraw my letter published in 
the Zimes newspaper on the 16th of June, and the fact of 
my having addressed a second leter to the Editor on the same 
day, requesting him not to insert the first, is a proof that I did 
not consider myself justified in desiring it to be published. 
“T am, Sir, yours, “H. J. Rous. 
“To Mr Day.” 








Anrcupgacoy Denison anv Rirvattsm.—At a meeting of 
the clergy in aid of the Curates’ Augmentation Fund, held at 
Taunton on Monday, Archdeacon Denison delivered himself 
rather strongly on the untenable position of the Ritualists. 
He was not an advanced Ritualist himself, but it was im- 
ible for him to understand how men could be content to 
old their sacar by the law, and yet refuse to obey the 
law. This had led him to draw himself quite clear of men 
who would not obey the law. He would not say, “ This is 
the law, but because it is against me I will not obey it.’’ 

Mr Reverpy Jonnson on Lapies’ Bonyets.—I wish for 
the sake of the sex that the old style of bonnet was revived. 
Then there was something left for the imagination, but now 
the head is almost as bare as that of the Indian squaw. 
What these French artists call bonnets are no bonnets at all. 





They are not even caps. 
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THE PARLIAMENTARY ELECTION PETITIONS. 


The following is the list of the places appointed for the 
hearing of cases, with the names of the Yn : 


Braprorp.—Hally and others v. Ripley, Jan. 25, before Mr 


Martin. 
De peons-- Storey and others #. Forster, Jan. 25, before Mr 
Baron Martin. 
Srockport.—Hallam and others, v. Tipping, Jan. 26, before Mr 
Justice Blackburn. , 
Srockport.—Walton and others v. Smith, Jan. 26, before Mr 


tice Blackburn. 
oe vies Anse v. Dyott, Jan. 26, before Mr Justice Willes. 


Warrincton.—Cubitt and others v. Rylands, Feb. 1, before Mr 


Baron Martin. 

Westsury.—Laverton v. Phipps, Feb. 2, before Mr Justice 
Willes. 

Watsmerens—Dilke, Bart., v. Vickers, Feb. 2, before Mr 
Justice Blackburn. 

CuELTENHAM.—Gardner v. Samuelson, Feb. 8, before Mr Baron 


tin. 
eT aurora. Hil and others v. Sir R. Peel, Bart., and Sir H. 


Bulwer, Feb. 9, before Mr Justice Willes. 
STALYBRIDGE.—Ogden v. Sidebottom, Feb. 9, before Mr Justice 


Blackburn. 
Westminster.—Beal and others ». Smith, Feb. 12, before Mr 


Baron Martin. 
Hartiepoot.—Gray and others v. Jackson, Feb. 16, before Mr 


Justice Blackburn. 

Of the ~%" petitions, nine will not proceed to trial. 
Windsor and Norwich are already decided ; Bewdley and 
Guildford petitions are in course of trial ; and forty-seven 
remain to Be heard. Master Gordon, of the Common Pleas, 
will tax the costs in all cases. 





THE INCIDENCE OF TAXATION. 


© A meeting of the Statistical Society was held on Wednes- 
day night in their rooms, 12 St James’s Square. There was 
a ys attendance of members to hear a paper read by Mr 
Dudley Baxter, on the taxation of the United Kingdom. 
Colonel Sykes, M.P., was in the chair; and there were 
present the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr Heywood, 
ex-M.P. for Lancashire, Mr Vernon Harcourt, M.P., the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Mr Dilke, M.P., &c. 

The Chairman said, on opening the proceedings, that Mr 
Gladstone had been asked to preside on this occasion, and 
that he had sent an answer through his secretary expressing 
his regret that he was not able to accept the invitation as he 
had an engagement for that day at Hawarden, which he 
could not forego. 

Mr Dudley Baxter then proceded to read his paper. After 
some preliminary remarks on the smallness of these islands, 
and the energy which had raised their population to much 
wealth and prosperity, he stated that the national income 
was now estimated at 800,000,000/., of which 320,000,000/. 
was derived from the weekly wages of the manual labour 
class. The accumulation of real and personal property 
amounted to 6,000,000,000/., while the public debt amounted 
to 800,000,000/., and involved an annual taxation of 
26,600,000/., or 34 per cent. on our gross income. The arm 
and navy cost 26,600,000/., or another 34 per cent. ; the civil 
service cost 16,000,000/., or 2 per cent. ; poor and local rates, 
24,000,0007., or 3 per cent.; amounting altogether to 
91,000,0007. It became an interesting question how the 
taxation was to be raised. Adam Smith argued that the rich 
and poor ought to ff. an equal per-centage on their incomes, 
but tham and Mill argued, with more justice, that a tax 
pressed with more severity on a poor man’s necessaries than 
on the rich man’s luxuries, During the last nine years the 

ublic revenue bad averaged 71,000,000/. annually, and the 
ocal taxation was now estimated at 24,000,000/., making a 
totalincreased taxation of 94,000,000/. But in this was included 
rents and profits, such as the Crown Lands and Post Office, so 
that the revenue derived from taxation may be estimated at 


83,700,000/., or a little less than 10} per cent. on the gross| 900 


income of the nation. The first class of taxes were those on 
income and property, which were borne for the most part by 
incomes above 1 a year, estimated to amount to 


400,000,0002. This tax amounted to 6,177,0002. in reat sixty-four to thirty-two. 


ata rate of 5d.in the pound. The assessed taxes amounte 


to 2,360,000/., the land tax to 1,000,000/., and the fire-insur-| ing by the Society of the Middle Temple on the occasion of, 
ance duties and tax on the property of provident ple ney aT) P 
974,002, and law fande and Pk F81-0002 m aml aa - - ebrating ‘Grand Day.” The attendance of members was 


subdivision a total of 11,412,000/. The next subdivision was 
taxes payable out of the 


this portion of taxation, he reserved a sum of ten millions, 
which he considered was the sum paid by the intemperate 
classes on over-indulgence in excisable articles. hese 
arrangements brought him to the important questions 
whether the taxes were equally levied on the different classes, 
but that question he reserved for future consideration. 


Hews of the Week, 


Home Notes. 


The Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland made his public entry into 
Dublin on Saturday last, in the usual state. He was accom- 
panied by a large military escort and surrounded by a brilliant 
staff. e ceremonial seems to have been somewhat marred 
by bad weather, which was dull and wet up to the moment of 
his landing, and consequently the crowd on the line of pro- 
cession was not so great as it otherwise would have been. 

The report of the Judicial Committee in the Mackonochie 
case has been presented to her Majesty, who by and with 
the advice of her Privy Council has been pleased to approve 
thereof, and to order that the same “ be duly and punctually 
observed, complied with, and carried into execution.” 

An account of the expenses incurred on behalf of Mr 
Harvey Lewis, M.P. for Marylebone, at the recent election, 
just published in pursuance of the provisions of the Corrupt 

ractices Prevention Act (1863), shows that the total ex- 
penses amount to the large sum of 3,276/. 1s. 4d. 

The trial of the Windsor election petition has ended in 
the withdrawal of all the charges preferred against the sitting 
member, Mr Eykyn, and by a declaration of the Judge who 
tried the case that he was well and duly elected. 

The Norwich election petition trial terminated on Mon- 
day in the unseating of Sir Henry Stracey, who was declared 
by Mr Baron Martin to have been guilty of bribery by his 
agents, but not personally implicated. 

Mr Justice Willes opened the Guildford election petition 
cases on Tuesday. The petition is presented by Mr Elkins 
and others against the return of Mr Onslow, and charges 
the sitting members with bribery and corrupt practices. 

Three of the directors of the Merchants’ Company (Limited) 
were criminally charged at the Mansion House on Monday 
with conspiring together, by false pretences and representa- 
tions, to defraud certain plaintiffs, by inducing them to 
become shareholders. The case was adjourned to Tuesday 
next. 

Martin Brown was executed on Monday for the murder of 
Daniel Baldey, whom he confessed to have shot in mistake 
for a labourer named Tuppen, against whom he had a grudge. 

The hearing of the Bewdley election petition was com- 
menced on Tuesday before Mr Justice Blackburn. The peti- 
tion charges Sir Richard Atwood Glass, the sitting member, 
with bribery, undue influence, intimidation, and corrupt prac- 
tices generally, and claims the seat on behalf of Mr Thomas 
Lloyd, the defeated Liberal candidate. 

Mr Justice Keogh delivered judgment on Tuesday on the 
Drogheda election petition, and declared the election void, 
and that Mr Whitworth was by himself and by his agents 
guilty of undue influence; that a system of intimidation was 
organised, and that outrages were committed, which were 

culated to defeat, and did in fact defeat a considerable 
number of voters from exercising the franchise ; and that the 
cost of the petition must be paid by Mr Whitworth. 

The visiting justices of Taunton Prison have found the 
convict William Bisgrove, respited by the Home Secretary, 
to be of unsound mind ; and, in accordance with their recom- 
mendation, he will robably be removed in a few days to the 
Asylum for Convict Lunatics at Broadmoor. 

t a meeting of Middlesex magistrates, held on Thursday, 
a motion was made by Mr baw that Roman Catholi 
chaplains should be appointed for Westminster prison at 
. per annum, for Coldbath-fields at 250/., and for the 








workman, with 75/. a year, would pay 51. a year. But beside constant solicitude with reference to the Hast. Thanks to 








the conciliatory spirit which animated the Plenipotentiaries 
of the Conference, they have agreed upon the prineiple of 
international law, which was the fundamental point of the 
discussion, and the Government will shortly be able to make 
known the definite result of the friendly intervention of the 
Great Powers.” 

The following paragraph relates to Roumania: “The 
new Ministry have given proof of their intention to be 

ided by principles different to those which ruled the 
ate Administration; and to adopt the only line of policy 
which can guarantee to the Danubian Prinei lities the 
advantages of their exceptional position. The Government 
of the Emperor which for twelve years has not ceased to 
afford, in the councils of Europe, a sympathetic and friend! 
support to the regeneration of Roumania, would see wit 
deep regret that country stray into dangerous paths, where 
its very existence might be compromised.” 

The military portion of the Blue Book states that on the 
lst of December last the active army in France numbered 
378,852 men; in Algeria, 64,531; in Italy, 5,328; but, 
deducting from this number 114,000 men on furlough, the 
real total would be as follows : 334,280 in the active army, 
198,546 in the reserve, and 381,723 in the National Guard 
Mobile, making a general total of 1,028,980 men. 

In be seer ft sitting of the Legislative Body, M. 
Bethmont moved for permission to question the Government 
concerning the recent events which have taken place in the 
Island de la Réunion. 

It is said on reliable authority that Count Walewski, son 
of the late statesman of that name, will sail on Sunday from 
Marseilles for Athens, entrusted with a special mission to 
the Greek Government relative to the declaration drawn up 
at the Conference. 

Belgium, 

The bulletin of the health of the Prince Royal since the 
14th inst. has been published, according to which his Royal 
Highness’s state has seriously changed for the worse. 


Spain. 

In Madrid 34,000 votes have been given by the Monar- 
chical party, and 15,000 by the Republicans. Rivero, Prim, 
Serrano, Becerra Topete, Zorilla, and Sagasta have been 
elected. The Republicans have triumphed at Barcelona, 
Seville, and other places in. Andalusia, Catalonia, and 
Aragon. There are rumours concerning a projected Monar- 
chist orpedition organised in Spain to sail from Gibraltar in 
favour of Count Girgenti. 

The Government has received a telegram from Havannah, 
announcing the capture of Bayamo and other important 
points in Cuba. The insurgents, it is declared, are dispersed, 
and it is hoped that the insurrection will end as soon as rein- 
forcements arrive. 

Sixty-eight Republicans have been elected deputies to the 
Constituent Cortes. 

The journal Zl Puenta de Acolea publishes an address 
from General Cabrera to the people of Navarre, in favour of 
Don Carlos. The General does not ask the people.to decide 
by their votes. “Our victory,” he says, “must be won on 
another field—the field of battle. It is by this means that 
we shall soon reach the object of our desires.” 


Portugal. 

Tt is said that the King has received a telegram from the 
Duke of Sandanha in which he declines the task of forming 
a new Ministry on the ground of the imposibility of organis- 
ing a Cabinet which shall satisfy both the King and the 
people. The King afterwards summoned the Marquis Sa de 

andeira, and charged him to continue with the present 
Ministers. It is said that one of the first acts will be the 
Dissolution of the Chambers. 


Sweden. 


The Royal Speech at the opening of the Diet e a 
belief that the faarringe of the Poascess Louise of Sweden 





‘with the Crown Prince of Denmark would unite more 


a 


House of Detention at 50/7. Mr Serjeant Payne moved an intimately the three northern countries. The speech further 
amendment that it was unnecessary and inexpedient to en-' announces that some new proposals will be submitted to the 
tertain the question, which was carried on a division by Chambers in reference to the constitutional relations between 
| Sweden and Norway, and also another Bill on the reorgani- 
r Reverdy Johnson was entertained on Thursday even- sation of the army. ath ‘ 

rf | The Budget of the Empire for 1869 amounts to 482,000,000 
numerous, and he was received with much enthusiasm. yoybles. In the revenue account figure a surplus of 4,000,000 
he Ballot to decide which of the two Liberal candidates, from the Budget of 1867, and a surplus of 10,000,000 from 


of the property, such a8/Mr Ernest Jones or Mr Milner Gibson shall stand for Man- the Budget of 1868—these amounts serving to cover the 


legacy and probate duty. These taxes were really drawn out | chester, in case Mr Birley is unseated on petition, commenced jnorease of 13,000,000 in the expenditure. 31,000,000 roubles 


capital, and ought not therefore to be applied to the current 
expenditure, but to the reduction of the national debt. These 


taxes amounted to 6,258,000/., making altogether on the taxes day pronounced the unanimous judgment of the Court to be The 


on property 17,671,000/., or rather less than r cent. on 
the propert of the rich, of which 3 on 


income, an 


fessions. They might be arranged in three subdivisions— 
bills and receipts, 1,382,000/. ; marine insurances, 267,000/. ; 
and dealers in food and stimulants, 1,750,000/.—making alto- 


yesterday. 


" : are appropriated from special sources for the construction of 
The Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas on Thurs- pet Je oa. and for oid works at Riga and Odessa. 
inister of Finance ascribes the increase in the revenue 


: that, where a petition was presented against two persons, & toa more than usually satisfactory harvest and to the stimulus 
r cent. was paid out of| security of 1,000/. for each member petitioned against was hap to commerce by the pak of the railway system. 


14 per cent. was payable out of capital. The . ; 
second class of taxes related to aed, on trades and pro- rei beper eet Moat wed isan maa entered into must 


e expresses his conviction that nothing but a ceful 
development of the moral and material interests of Russia 
can consolidate the finances of the country. 


France. 
America. 


Djemil Pasha, the Turkish Ambassador, received on the 


peter 4,860,0007. In most of these cases the tax was borne| 19th inst. instructions from his Government authorising him} President Johnson sent to the Senate on the 16th inst. the 


y the dealers ; but in the case of dealers in stimulants the | to sign the protocol drawn up at the Conference. 


tax was shifted off them on to the shoulders of consumers. 


The total of this class of taxes—including tea, coffee, sugar, | Wednesday. 


wine, beer, and spirits—amounted altogether to 39,560,000/. 


treaties concluded with Great Britain for the adjustment of 
The Blue Book was communicated to the Deputies on the Alabama claims, and the recognition of the rights of 
naturalised citizens. . 

The chapter relative to the relations of France with! A small military force, sent by General Stoneman to assist 


Of this total, necessaries, or semi-necessaries, yielded | foreign Powers, recalls the fact that the Emperor expressed the Sheriff of Princess Anne County, Virginia, to execute 
10,340,000/., or 1} per cent. ; while alcoholic liquors produced | last year his firm confidence in the maintenance of peace, some writs of ejection upon negroes, was resisted by the black 


29,126,0002., or nearly 3} per cent. 
was difficult to get correct information, but he estimated that 


Of the local taxation it| and that his hopes have not been deceived. 


persons, and a sergeant was killed. The negroes was there- 
It proceeds as follows: Not only has the general upon attacked by the troops, and three of them were killed. 


the poor rate in England amounted, in 1847, to 6,960,000/. | tranquillity of a, not been disturbed, but even the It was reported that the blacks were organising to renew the 


for England, 808,000/. for Scotland, and 797,000/. for Ireland. | agitation which has 
and police rates, sewers, &c.,| while putting to the test the wisdom of the European 


Then there were the county 
which for E 


land he estimated at 4,298,000/., for Scotland | Cabinets, has given them a fresh oppor 


ifested i ious countries, attack. 
m manifested in var General Porter, of General Grant's Staff, that the 


tunity of showing their rebels in Arkansas had committed outrages on the Unioniste, 


at 550,000/., for Ireland at 872,000/. ; and town expenditure! earnest desire to prevent any serious complications. No-!and had organised a militia for his aieseer > S — au- 
0 . 


for England 6,100,000/.; Scotland, 650,000/.; Ireland,| where has this agitation exceeded the limits which were! thorised them to subsist upon the BR 
Then there were the harbour and light dues, so astiniy prescribed by its origin, and the relations of the 

ssible | Powers have not bee ; : Jn 

24,000,0002., and the local rates, exclusive of tolls, form an| consequences of which would have no doubt been felt in|at 6 Bad cent. to the American-Asiatic Telegraph 

cent. on the 140,000,000/. rental of | former times.” 


780,0002. 
that the total local taxation was as nearly as 


average charge of 14 
the kingdom. The incidence of taxation upon individual 


families he calculated would fall nearly in this way. A| difficulty : “ Necessities of the highest importance to Europe, 
Wealthy man, with 10,000/. a year, would pay 960/.; a pro-|in connection with the maintenance of the status quo as 


te iding a loan 
ing interest 
mpany 
in laying a submarine cable between California and 


A Bill has been introduced in the 
n in the least influenced by events the! of 8,000,000 dollars for thirty years in bonds 


to ai 


The Blue Book tai i the Turco-Greek | China. 
Se ee General Rosseau and John Minor Botts are dead. 


Advices from Hayti state that Sujet is besieging Port-au- 





fessional man, with 





500/, a year, would pay 52/,; while | regulated by treaties, sufficiently explain our deep and| Prince, 
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From Havannah it is stated that General Dulce has ordered 
all statues of Isabella, and other Bourbon symbols to be 
removed from the public places in Havannah. 

Mr Hannibal Hamlin (Republican) has been elected 
United States’ Senator from Maine, and Mr Thomas F. 
Bayard (Democrat) from Delaware. The Senate has not yet 
(January 19th) considered the Alabama Claims’ Treaty. 

| China. 

The settlement of the Yang-chow outrage has been com- 
pleted, and the indemnity has been paid to the missionaries. 

A review of British troops at Yang-chow had created a 
great sensation amongst the Chinese. 

Lieutenant Cooper is about to try the route to China from 
India vid Limechow. 3 

Sir R. G. M‘Donnell has returned from his tzip to the 
north. 

Japan. 

The Mikado made his entry into Yeddo as arranged. A 

place was reserved for foreigners to witness the procession. 


Paraguay. 

The following is a translation of a telegram received at 
Rio: ,‘ To General Gelly y Obes. Villeta, Dec. 12, 1868. 
Yesterday, after three hours of the heaviest fire, we took 
Villeta. The Allied forces are already encamped there, and 
our head-quarters are already established on that spot. We 
took sixteen guns and 3,000 prisoners, as well as great mili - 
tary stores of munition and of food. On our side we have 
about 1,500 men hors de combat. Nothing further occurs to 
me to-day to make known to you. Visconde Do Herval. 

“In Angustura great provisions of food and of military 
stores were found. The war is over.” 

India, 

Letters received from Silchar and Cachar, in the Presidene 
of Bengal, give details of the earthqaake already announced. 
It occurred on the 10th inst., and was of a terrible character. 
Many natives lost their liver, and the destruction of provert 
is very considerable, the Bazaar being completely engulphe 
and all brick buildings demolished. The earthquake extended 
to Assam and Darjeeling. 

The Earl and Countess of Mayo left Bombay on the 30th 
ult,, for Madras, vid Bejapoor, where they will be met by 
Lord Napier of Magdala, The public preparations for the 
departure of Lord Mayo were similar to those made on his 
arrival, 

The Maharajah of Edur, who died on the 26th ult., was a 
member of the Bombay Legislative Council. 

The Broach Exhibition is now closed. Great crowds have 
visited it from all parts of the Presidency. _ 

Sir Seymour Fitzgerald Jaid the foundation-stone of the 
ves 5 A University with great ceremony, in the presence of 

a 


Earl Mayo and Sir James Fergusson. 
New Zealand. 

Advices from New Zealand state that the rebels had sur- 
prised the settlers in Poverty Bay, where they had massacred 
several European families. and committed horrible atrocities. 
Men were burnt alive, children mutilated, and the dead bodies 
of women thrown to the pigs. Great mismanagement is 
attributed to the authorities. The Colonial Forces on the 
west coast have retreated before the rebels, and a large tract 
of territory had been abandoned. The latest news was more 


encouraging. 


Court an’ Fashion. 


Her Majesty, with their Royal Highnesses Princesses 
Louise and Beatrice and Prince Leopold, attended by the 
ladies and gentlemen of the Court, is expected to leave Os- 
borne and return to Windsor about the 15th or 16th of next 
month. Her Majesty, shortly after returning to Windsor 
Castle, will pay a visit to Claremont House, near Esher, the 
late residence of Queen Marie Amélie, the widow of Louis 
Philippe, Asa consequence of this expected visit prepara- 
tions are being made at Claremont House to fit it for the 
reception of her Majesty, who will occasionally stay there for 
a few —e : 

The children of the Prince of Wales, accompanied by Lady 
Carmarthen, General Sir William Knollys, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Keppel, arrived in Paris on Monday, and were con- 
veyed in Court carriages to the Hotel de Bellevue. 

e accouchement of her Royal Highness Princess Chris- 
tian of Schleswig- Holstein (Princess Helena) may be expected 
shortly. Royal Highness’s outdoor exercise is now 

rincipally confined to carriage drives within the Park and 
Fr more grounds. Their Serene Highnesses the Duke and 
Due rederick of Schleswig-Holstein will remain the 
guests of their Royal Highnesses Prince and Princess Chris- 
tian for a considerable time. 

The Princes Albert Victor and George and the Princess 
Louise, children of the Prince and Princess of Wales, have 
arrived at Marlborough House, attended by the Marchioness 
of Carmarthen and Lieutenant-General Sir William Knollys, 
from the Continent. 

The Earl and Countess of Mountchagles arrived at their 
residence at Rutland Gate on Wednesday from Folkestone. 

The Countess of Kinnoull and Lady Constance Hay have 
arrived in Wilton Crescent from Dupplia Castle, N.B. 

Viscount and Viscountess Monck and family have arrived 
in town. 

Colonel the Hon. Frederick A. Thesiger, C.B., with Mrs 
Thesiger, left Lord Chelmsford’s residence in Eaton Square 
on Monday, for India, to enter upon his new appointment as 
Adjutant-General of the Forces. 

‘he Archbishop of Canterbury and Mrs Tait left Fulham 
on Tuesday morning for Northampton. His Grace expects 
to be at Lambeth, on his return from his enthronement at 
Canterbury, after Monday, February 8. 

The Marguis and Marchioness oF Hamilton have arrived 
at Curzon House, South Audley Street, from Gopsall Hall, 
Leicestershire. 

Mr and Mrs Gladstone arrived at Carlton-house Terrace, 
last evening, from Hawarden Castle. 

The Duke and Duchess of Northumberland arrived at 
Northumberland House, yesterday evening, from Alnwick 











Castle, Northumberland 


| Theatrical Gossip. 








Robert Baddeley, an actor, left funds for cake and wine to 
be partaken of on Twelfth Night by the Drury Lane com- 
pany in the great Green-room for ever. The anniversary 
was duly honoured this year. ; 

A new drama, by.Mr Watts Phillips, is ia rehearsal at the 
Queen's Theatre, and will be shortly produced. : 

Mr W. S. Forrest, the well-known American comedian, 
has recently died in Brooklyn, in the sixty-third year of his 
age. . 

Herr Wagner’s opera of Rienzi is undergoing rehearsal at 
the Théatre Lyrique. 

M. Semet’s Gil Blas is to be brought out at the Opéra 
Comique. Madame Ugalde, it is said, will play the part of 
the hero. ; 

The St Petersburg journals speak of Madame Patti’s début 
there in the most enthusiastic terms. She is represented as 
having been recalled forty times in the course of the per- 
formance of the Sonnambula. : 

Herr Formes, the well-known basso, is, it is said, about to 
appear in this country as an actor of Shakespearian charac- 
ters. He has been very successful in some of these repre- 
sentations in Germany ; and much is expected of his début 
here. Shylock is to be the subject of his first essay. — 

Mademoiselle Minnie Hauck ‘continues her débuts in the 
Barbiére and Sonnambula, at the Italian y+ ae in Paris. 

Roulette, notwithstanding the acting of Mademoiselle Silly, 
has been unfavourably received at the Variétés. 

The inauguration of the Theatre of the Viceroy of Esypt 
at Cairo (a building run up in less than three months), has: 
just taken place with the representation of the Belle Héléne 

The negotiations for Mademoiselle Schneider’s trip to 
Egypt have fallen through. The Pacha made Orientally 
munificent proposals, but the Grand Duchess prefers her 
quiet little Court at home. 

M. Pasdeloup has brought out Rigoletto at the Théatre 
Lyrique. Mademoiselle Schroeder plays the part of Gilda 
with great effect. 

The first rehearsal of Offenbach’s Diva took place on 
Tuesday at the Bouffes. © 

A St Petersburg letter calculating the number of camelias 
in the seventy bouquets thrown at the feet of Adelina Patti 
(Marquise de Caux) on the opening night of the opera 
season, and reckoning each flower at the average price of 4fr., 
makes out that the floral tribute paid to the diva by the 
public on that one evening cost 800. 

Messrs Wilson and Montague have taken the St George's 
Theatre on lease, and intend commencing their season on the 
8th of ate 

Miss Maria Simpson has seceded from the company of the 
St James’s Theatre. 

Miss Lizzio Wilmore, formerly of Drury Lane, returns to 
America next month and joins the company of Niblo’s 
Garden, under the management of Jarrett and Palmer. 

Wilkie Collins's Woman in White has been dramatised 
for the Ambigu. Frederick Lemaitre will be the principal 

rformer. 

+ The total receipts of the theatres, public dancing-rooms, 
concerts, and other places of public amusement in Paris 
during December amounted to 81,520/., being an increase of 
10,2007. on the previous month. 

Dr Westland Marston has written a drama for the 
Lyceum Theatre, which will be probably produced at Easter. 

iss Neilson will play the heroine. 

The Abbé Liszt is at Weimar, where he intends remain- 
ing for some time. 

Signor Naudin has accepted an engagement at Lisbon, 
where he will appear as Vasco de Garma in L’ Africaine. 

Dr Wylde has announced that his New Philharmonic 
Concerts will be given in St James’s Hall this season, instead 
of St George’s Hall, as in previous years. 

Mr Herry Leslie has issued a prospectus of six concerts, 
which will begin on the 4th February. 

A new work by Signor Fedengo Ricci, entitled Une folie a 
Rome, was performed last Thursday at the Fantaisies 
Parisiennes. 

Hotabilty, 

Mr Gladstone has conferred the canonry of Worcester 
vacant by the death of the Hon. and Rev. John Fortescue, 
upon the Rev. James Bowling Mozley, B.D. Mr Mozle 


was educated at Oriel College, Oxford, where he took his 
B:A. degree in 1834, being third class in classics. He after- 
wards became a fellow of Magdalen, by which college he 
was presented in 1856 to the vicarage of Old Shoreham, 
Sussex, which living he at presents holds. He is the author 
of a‘ Treatise on the Augustinian Doctrine of Predestination,’ 
‘The Primitive Doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration,’ and 
many other theological works. 

It is rumoured that Lord Stanley will succeed to the posi- 
tion of Chairman of the Commission of Military Education, 
vacant by the resignation of Karl de Grey and Ripon. 

The Broad Arrow has reason to believe that the principal 
feature in the reorganisation of the Cavalry, determined upon 
by Mr Cardwell, will be the substitution of the squadron as 
the unit in place of the troop. This arrangement will per- 
mit of the reduction of one Major and four Cornets in each 
of the Cavalry regiments. 


office are to be dismissed, viz., six clerks and four writers, 
who are found unnecessary for the business of the office. 
With such a clearance as this of supernumerary hands io one 


We understand that some of the officials of the Controller's’ 


disi on their way to join the Priace of Wales in Egypt. 
They inspected on Monday the works of the harbour, 
and expressed themselves in terms of admiration at the pro- 
gress which has recently beea effected. They started the 
same evening for Alexandria. 
A new book by Mr Gladstone, ‘ Juventus Mundi; Gods 
ss Men of the Greek Historic Age,’ is announced for pub- 
ication, 
It is stated that Mr C. S. Parker, M.P. for Perthshire, has 
been selected by the Government to second the address in 
reply to the Royal Speech. 

he Record states that both the curates of St Mary’s, 
Soho, have been received into the bosom of the Church of 
Rome. The janior curate was ordained only on last Trinity 
Sunday. 

The Queen has conferred the honour of knighthood on 
Matthew Digby Wyatt, Esq. 

The Bishop of Salisbury kas rallied to some extent from 
the dangerous attack from which he was suffering a few days 
since. Some of the alarming symptoms of his illness are 
abating, and his lordship's medical advisers are more hopeful 
as to the event of his illness. 

The demolition of the fortifications of Ostend has been 
commenced, workmen being engaged in filling up the moat 
- ie — part. The whole is to be terminated by the 

st July. 

It is stated that the Marquis of Bute has given 5,000/. to 
the fund for the erection of a Roman Catholic Cathedral in 
Westminster. 

The canton of Uri is about to erect a statue to William 
Tell in the town of Altorf. It is to be executed by M. 
Imhori, a sculptor of Berne. 

All citizens of the United States are, by a recent ordi- 
nance, now permitted to enter, travel, and sojourn in France, 
upon the simple declaration of their nationality. 

A correspondent informs us that henceforward there will 
not be two altar lights during the celebration of the sacra- 
ment at St Alban’s, Holborn, but that seven pendant lamps 
willbe kept constantly burning before the altar.—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

His Royal Highness the Prince Royal of Belgium died 
during Thursday night. 








@bituarp. 


The death of Sir Henry Extis took place at his residence, 
Bedford square, on Friday last, at the advanced age of 
ninety-one. He was, says ‘Men of the Time,’ “ the son of 
John Ellis, Esq., descended from a family which had been 
seated for several generations in the West Riding of York- 
shire. He was educated at Merchant Taylors’ School, 
whence he was elected Scholar to St John’s College, Oxfurd, 
in 1796, and subsequently became Fellow of his College. 
Having held for four years the post of a sub-librarian in the 
Bodleian Library, in the year 1800 he received an appoint- 
ment in that of the British Museum; in 1806 he became 
keeper of the Printed Book Department, from which he 
afterwards removed to the Department of MSS.; and in 
1827, upon the death of Joseph Planta, Esq., was appointed 
principal librarian. He discharged the duties of that post 
till 1856, when he retired upon a pension. Sir Henry Ellis 
was for many years one of the secretaries of the Society of 
Antiquaries, and subsequently held the office of director of 
the society. His first publication was a ‘ History of the 
Parish of St Leonard’s, Shoreditch,’4to, 1798 ; and amongst 
other works, an ‘ Introduction to the Domesday Survey, with 
Indices,’ 8vo, 1833; three separate series of ‘ Original Letters, 
Illustrative of English History,’ three vols., 8vo, 1824; 
second series, four vols., 1827; third series, four vols., 1846. 
He also contributed to the ‘ Library of Entertaining Know- 
ledge,’ two separate works—on the ‘ Towneley Marbles," two 
vols., 8vo, 1833, and on the ‘ Elgin and Phigaleian Marbles,’ 
two vols., 8vo, 1836. He was also the chief editor and writer 
of the English portion of the edition of Dugdale’s ‘Monas- 
ticon,’ published in six vols., folio, 1817-30. He received the 
nae ass of the Guelphic Order from King William IV., 
in : 

MrC. R. Wetp, late Assistant Secretary to the Royal 
Society, whose death, from a sudden attack in the region of 
the heart, happened a day or two ago, at his residence, New 
Bridge Hill, near Bath, was a gentleman well known in the 
world of literature, science, and art. He was in the fifty- 
sixth year of his age, having been born in 1813 at Windsor. 
He was the son of Mr Isaac Weld, of Dublin, where he was 


y oaateieh, and was called to the Bar at the Middle Temple in 


1844, In 1845 he was appointed Assistant Secretary and 
Librarian to the sere Society, and held that post for upwards 
of fifteen years. e was known as the author, inter alia, of 
‘The History of the Royal Society,’ published in 1847 ; 
‘Auvergne, Piedmont, and Savoy, in 1848; ‘A Vacation 
Tour in the United States and Canada,’ in 1854 ; ‘ A Vacation 
Tour in Brittany,’ in 1856 ; ‘ A Vacation in Ireland,’ in 1858 ; 
‘The Pyrenees, East and West,’ in 1859; ‘The Highlands, 
Orcadia, and Skye,’ in 1860; ‘Sketches in India,’ in 1862 ; 
‘A Winter io Rome,’ in 1865 ; ‘ Florence, the New Capital 
of Italy,’ in 1867 ; besides which he was the author of several 
— ets on subjects connected with Arctic explorations. 

e took an active share in the arrangement and management 
of the Philosophical Department of the International Ex- 
hibition of .862; he also represented this country at the 
Paris Exhibition as one of the Assistant Commissioners, and 
his Report on the Horological Department was equally use- 
ful and elaborate. 





THE PUBLIC HEALTH. 





office alone we may expect that the amount of the total re- 


of the Admiralty are being summaril 
shall see no new offices created for the employment of prote- 
gés of men in power. We have heard something of the 
establishment of an Assistant Secretaryship of the Admiralty. 
— United Service Gazette. — 

Ata Chapter of the Knights of the Order of the Black 
Eagle, his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales received the 
chain of the order which had formerly been worn by the 
Prince Consort. 

The Duke of Sutherland and party have arrived at Brin- 





duction will be something serious. While so many servants | It 
dismissed, we trust we deaths for that week is, wi 


The deaths registered in London during the week were 1,490. 
was the second week of the year, and the average number of 
a correction for increase of 
pulation, 1,830. The deaths in the present return are less 

y 11 than the number recorded in the preceding week. 

The deaths from zymotic diseases were 280, the corrected 
average number being 365. Three deaths from smallpox, 20 
from measles, 64 from scarlet fever, 8 from diphtheria, 51 trom 
whooping-cough, 24 from typhus, 27 from enteric fever, 8 
from simple continued fever, and ]2 from diarrhcea, were 
registered. 








One hundred and fifty-eight deaths occurred from phthisis, 
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197 from bronchitis, and 100 from pommaegio, —a corrected 
isis is 193, from bron- 


average number of deaths from p 
chitis 307, and from pneumonia 117. 


Diseases of the brain and nervous system proved fatal to ' : : 
172 persons, and 99 persons died from Gaunete of the organs | dressed by the Bishop (of 


of circulation. 


The deaths of 2 persons from alcoholism, of 6 infants and 
2 adults from syphilis, of 3 children from burns or_scalds, 
of 3 persons from drowning, of 10 infants from suffocation, of 


4 ways who committed suicide, and of 2 persons who were They should also recollect that the 


ed by horses or vehicles in the streets, were recorded. 





THE LATE SIR R. MAYNE. 


The following official communication appears in the police of ae 


orders : “ Metropolitan Police Office, Jan. 21. 
“ DEATH OF SIR B. MAYNE, K.C.B.—MESSAGE FROM HER 
MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


“It is with great gratification that the Acting Commis- 
sioner has received her Majesty's gracious permission to make 
known to the police the terms of sympathy in which it has 
pleased her to express herself in reference to the late Com- 
missioner of Police, as conveyed in a letter from General 


Grey to the Secretary of State for the Home Department. 


“* The Queen desires me to say how grieved and concerned 
she is to hear of Sir R. Mayne’s death. Notwithstanding 


the attacks lately made upon him, her Majesty believes him 
to have been a most efficient head of the police, and to have 
discha 
and satisfactorily in very difficult times.’ 

“D. LaBALMONDIERE.” 





Tae Earty Dars or Sir Toomas Lawrence.—It was the 
Bear Inn at Devizes, that the father of Sir Thomas Lawrence 
kept ; and here the handsome boy learnt to draw likenesses 
and recite ne The father was a restless, desultory man, 
who had a solicitor, a t, an artist, an exciseman : 
“everything by turns, and not ing long.” His life had been 
a web of unfinished schemes and incomplete studies. Proud 
of his son, he used to appear in powdered periwig and clean 
ruffles, to ask his guests whether Tom should recite to them 
from the poets, or draw their likenesses? Garrick used 
always to stop at the Bear, to hear the speeches Tom had 
learned since the last time ; Prince Hoare, Sheridan, Wilkes, 
and Lord Kenyon, all praised and patronised the pretty boy 
who had ponpes his first portrait at six. Lord Kenyon used 
to describe the door bursting open and the child dashing in 
riding on a stick. Ho was asked if he could take the gentle- 
man’s likeness? “ That I can,” said the boy, “and very like 
too.” The restless father soon threw up the posting-house, 
and settled at Bath, where Tom became renowned for his 
crayon likenesses, and his portrait of Mrs Siddons.—Dickens’ 
Ali the Year Round. , 


ArcuBisHop Mannine AND THE (EcumenicaL CounciLt.— 
2 ong; letter was read on Sunday in all the Roman 
at 


olic Churches throughout London, from Archbishop | 


Manning, which dealt exclusively with the (Ecumenical 
Council to be held towards the close of this year in Rome. 
He ore that, during the last three months, the Pope has 
pee three Apostolic letters of vital importance to the 
Catholic Church and to the whole Christian world. The first 
is the Bull of Indiction convoking an CEcumenical Council to 
be opened in the Vatican on the Feast of the Immaculate Con- 
ception in this ee ; the second isa paternal invitation to the 
patriarchs, Arc Fa agg Bisho 
now unhappily in schism; the third is a loving appeal to 
those who in the western world have been pe on durin 

the last three hundred years from the unity of the faith an 

of the Church. Dr Manning solicits the prayers of the clergy 
and laity of his diocese for the happy issue of the (Ecumeni- 
eal Council, and enjoins the clergy to hold special services 
each week for the same purpose. 
be called the “ First Council of the Vatican,” as it will be 
held in the right transept of St Peter’s. The transept will, 
it is said, accommodate upwards of two thousand persons, 
and will be so so that the voice of each speaker may 
be distinctly heard throughout the whole Council Chamber. 


The stalls erected for the accommodation of the prelates will | 


cost 9,000/. or 10,000/., and to make up this sum, as well as to 
meet the other enormous expenses which the Pope will incur 
subscriptions are being actively raised in many continenta 
nations, and also among the Roman Catholics of England. 
The labours before the Council are so numerous that it is 
considered six months will not suffice to complete them. 


Aw Orper oF Merit For THE Co.onigs.—Orrawa, Jan. 2. 
—A despatch from the Duke of Buckingham to Sir John 
Young is published in the Gazette of Tuesday, in which he 
states that her Majesty has been graciously pleased to sanc- 
tion such a modification of the statutes of the Orders of St 
Michael and St George, originally instituted by King George 
IIT. in connexion with his Majesty’s Mediterranean 
sions, and now presided over by a prince of the blood royal, 
together with such an en ment of its numbers as will 
render it available as a reward of distinguished merit or ser- 
Vices in any part of her Majesty's colonial possessions. An 
extract from the statutes of the Order is likewise ublished, 
viz. : it is ordained that the first class or Knights Grand 
Cross shall not exceed twenty-five in number ; that the second 
class, or Knights Commanders, shall not exceed sixty in 
number; that the third class, or Companions, shall not 
exceed 100 in number ; that persons to be admitted into this 
most distinguished order shall be such natural born subjects 
of our Crown of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, as may have held or shall hereafter hold high and 
confidential offices within any of our colonial ions, or 
such other natural-born subjects of our crown of the United 
oe of Great Britain and Ireland as may have held, or 
shall hereafter hold, high and confidential offices, or may 
render extraordi and important services to us as 
Sovereign of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland in relation to any of our colonial possessions, or who 
may be eminently distinguished therein by their talents, 
merits, virtues, loyalty, or services, or who now are or hereafter 
may be appointed officers of this most distinguised order. 


_The Earl de Grey has arrived in town from Nocton Park, 
Lincolnshire. The o 


the duties of his important situation most ably 


of the Eastern Churches, 


ex coupon. 


Ountess is expected to come to town in a| have receded } 


‘THE BISHOP OF CARLISLE ON THE 
MACKONOCHIE JUDGMENT. 





Annexed are the prices:—Great Eastern, 42to4; London and 
North Western, 115g to $; Great Western, 497 to 50} ; Mid- 


The Carlisle Journal of P hey tay / publishes a letter ad-| land, 1153 to 3; London and South Western, 89 to 90; Great 


own mere motion ‘to do that which is right in his own eyes.’ 


that, accordingly 


lexity with regard 
remin 





Venerable Archdeacon’ of Westmoreland, in which he points | to §; Metropolitan, 1072 to 108 ; 
out how important it is that the clergy should remember that | ditto A, 109 to}; Caledonian, 78} to 79}; London, Chat- 
| they are members of a corporate body, and that therefore ‘it is | ham, 
not morally competent for every man dependently and of his | Lines there is little variation. Bist Indian Five per Cents. 
t 


t y of which they | Trunk of 

are thus members is episcopal in its constitution ; and + Bue §. Great Indian Peninsula New Four per Cent. 

“the instructions of the Prayer Book De 

explicitly prescribe consultation with the Bishop in cases 
to Ritual.” Dr Waldegrave also| with few dealings. 

s his brethren that “all the points upon which} London and County, 50} to § ; London Joint Stock, 34} to 

their anxieties may be roused are within the scope of Union of London, 36} to 37}, ; Anglo Austrian, 10 to 11 

the Ritual Commission ;” and that “that Commission is ee and Imperial Ottoman, 1 to 1} prem. ; London and 

doubtless devoting its attention to such of them as have not 

already been the subject of report, and may be expected ere| § to 1g prem. ; Mexican Bank are flat at 8 to 6 dis. 

long to complete its work by reporting upon them also,” 

“ Surely,” says his lordship, “if all these questions were now | lower, at 1§ to i dis. ; and Anglo-American Telegraph have 

as open as some would seem to think, it is a matter of wis-| receded 4 to 21 


lisle (Dr Waldegrave) to the| Eastern, 42 to}; Brighton, 52 to}; South Eastern, 81% to 


reat Northern, 107 to $ ; 
and Dover, 17}to}. In the Indian and Canadian 


»J/are at ss #; Great Indian Peninsula, 105 to }; Grand 
anada, 16 to $; and Great Western of Canada, 


nture Stock is at 90 to 91 ex div. 


In Bank shares, ——- are for the nrost unch 
ity, 11g to 12}; Imperial, 173 to 18} ; 
; 


razilian, 30 to 25, dis., and Consolidated have receded to 
In Miscellaneous securities, International Financial are } 


to 22} ; while Telegraph Construction and 


dom to wait till the Ritual Commission has so spoken, and Maintenance show an improvement of 4, to 16§ to 17}. 
authoritative action has been taken thereon; adhering, Reuter’s Telegram Shares have further advanced 31, the 


the Church.” 


still to that practice of three hundred years, which has; quotatation being now 58 to 63. 
hitherto, on the principle mos pro lege, been the rule of 
“And there is the more reason for this,| When a dividend for the last six months of 7s. 
because it is boldly assumed and eagerly urged that the or 3/. per cent. per annum, free of income tax. was declared, 
recent judgment renders the wearing of the medieval vest-| which will absorb 14,559/. 15s., leaving 432/. 133. 1d. to be 


The Alliance Bank (Limited) held its mere yesterday, 


per share, 





‘ments obligatory, it is by no means clear that such is the carried forward to profit and loss new account. A sum of 
‘ease, The — vero | given by Sir Hugh Cairns, Sir 9,346/. 15s. has been passed to the credit of a new reserve 


| Roundell Pa 


verse to the use of the vestments, and the other ceremonies, 
or ornaments now condemned. That opinion has not, it is out of a net profit of 58,592/. 3s., with 16,407 
rticular by a legal suit. from the 

Meanwhile, it is rate of 12} per cent. per annum on 1,200,000J., the paid-up 


true, as yet been tested in this 
This, however, is, I hear, now to be done. 


mer, and Mr Justice Hannen, is distinctly ad- | fund. 


The London Joint Stock Bank at the rn yesterday, 
1. 17s. taken 
arantee fund, declared the usual dividend at the 


as well to act upon the presumption that in this respect also capital of the bank, payable on and after Friday, the 29th of 


it will stand, and guieta non movere.” 


| January. The guarantee fund now stands at 403,285/. 8s. 





A general a the City of London Gas Company is 





MONETARY REVIEW. 
Friday Evening. 





The markets for — securities were unfavourably affected 
the week through pressure of sales conse- 


in the early parto 


called for the 3rd February, when a dividend for the half 
year is to be declared. 

The Upper Assam Tea Company (Limited) are inviting 
applications at par for an issue of 50,0001. of 6 per cent. 
Mortgage Debentures. These debentures, which are for 
‘sums of 50/. each, are redeemable in five years by half-yearly 


| quent upon distrust of the terms of the Emperor’s Speech. As | drawings at 10 per cent. premium, or 55/. per debenture, and 
the week advanced the public seemed to regard it with less sus- 'the interest is payable quarterly. A mortgage is given of 


|picion ; and the 


' 


nee of foreign politics having im-|the company’s estates, which cost upwards of 180,000/, and 
| proved, it being believed that, under pressure from the Great it is also intended to set aside a sufficient portion of the pro- 
| Powers, Greece will yield to the terms of the Congress, and ceeds of tea now on hand to meet the amount of the half- 


ithe public being still buyers for investment, these together ‘yearly drawin 


have given strength to the markets, which are for the most | 


It is officially announced that the directors of the Man- 


part steady. Consols, which closed on Saturday last 92% to, chester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway Mi ag rd _ 
m 


93, both for money and the account, were finally quoted this | 
| evening 93 to 934 for both money and the account ; New and | . : 
Reduced Three per Cents., 93} to 93% ; Exchequer Bills, the , corresponding period of 1867. 


and Bank Stock, 242 to 244. 
Indian securities are steady. 


March, at 3s. to 8s. prem. and the June at 7s. to 12s. prem., 
The Ten-and-a-Half per 


| pose to pay a dividend for the half year ending 
ast, at th 


e rate of 24 per cent. per annum, against 2 for the 


The directors of the New Zealand Trust and Loan Com- 
pany (Limited) have resolved to declare an interim dividend 
of five shillings per share, being at the rate of 10 per cent. 


to| At the meeting on Monday of the New Consolidated Dis- 


Cents. 211 to 213; the Five, 112} to 4; the Four, — to | per annum, at the meeting on the 27th instant. 


2; the Bonds, 17s. to 22s. prem. ; the Debentures, 104 
| 105. 


The Bank of England return for the past week again shows 
;some considerable changes, the reserve and the amount at 
the credit of Government both showing a satisfactory im- 
rovement. The amount of notes in circulation is 23,979,735/., 
being a decrease of 145,625/.; and the stock of bullion in 
both departments is 18,704,177/., showing an increase of 
95,8532. when compared with the preceding return. The 


count Company (Limited) a dividend was declared at the rate 
of 6 per cent. per annum, free of income tax. 

The half-yearly meeting of the City Bank, London, was 
held on Tuesday. The report was adopted, and a dividend 
at the rate of 7/. per cent. per annum, free of income-tax, de- 
clared. 

A meeting was held on Tuesday of the Fore-street Ware- 
house Company (Limited), when a dividend was declared at 





‘increase in the reserve is 241,478/., the total now being the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, as recomm2nded in the 


| 9,724,4420, 


The public deposits exhibits an increase o 
573,9571, bringing the aggregate up 


to 4,212,024/. 


'private securities, on the other hand, exhibit 
627,160/., leaving the aggregate of 17,079,845/. 


jincrease of 207,475/. when compared with the precedin 
return. The total real value of the coin and bullion exportec 
‘for the week ended the 20th inst. amounted to 179,433/. 
‘The paid clearing for the same period was 78,503,000/, 
the largeness of which total is occasioned by the settling day 
which has occurred during the week. This is nearly 
13,000,0007. in excess of the return of last week. ce 

The following changes have occurred in the position of 
the Bank of France since the previous official return, viz., an 
increase of 160,000/. in the notes, of 53,320/. in the cash in 
hand, and a small augmentation of 4,000/. in Treasury 
balances. On the other side of the account there has been a 
decrease of 736,000/. in the bilis discounted, of 540,0002, in 
the private accounts, and a falling of in the advances of 
32, 000%, . 

Colonial Government Securities are firm, and prices are 
steadily rising. New South Wales are at. 994 to 100} ; 
Queensland Six per Cents., 105 to 106; Victoria Six per 
Cents, 111 to 112; Canada Five per Cents., 93} to 94}. 

The Foreign Stock market is firm, and quotations show an 
upward tendency. Egyptian of 1868, and Peruvian of 1865, 
have improved @ per cent., and Turkish of 1°65, 4. Prices 
are quoted as follows : Brazilian of 1865, 80} to} ; Chilian 
of 1867, 93 to 94, ex. div. ; Egyptian of 1864, 87} to 884 ; 
ditto of 1868. 72 to }, ex div. ; italian of 1861, 53} to 4, 
ex div.; ditto Tobacco Loan, 1 to 14 prem., ex _ div. ; 
Mexican, 15% to § ; Peruvian of 1865, 76j to 77 ; Russian of 
1866, 91 to 92 ; ditto Nicolai, 66} to 7 ; ditto Orel 80} to 4 ; 
ditto Moscow, 78} to 79; ditto Charkof-Azof, 79 to 
Charcow Krementschug, 79} to # ; Spanish of 1867, 31} tog ; 
Turkish of 1858, 63 to 64; ditto of 1862, 62 to 63; and 
ditto of 1865, 38} to # ex div. 

In American ities, United States 5-20 Bonds are at 
75$ to 75}; Erie Railway shaies, 26} to 263; Lilinois 
Centrals, 923 to 93}; Atlantic and Great Western Deben- 
tures, 42 to 42}; the Consolidated Mortgage Bonds, 46 to 
46} ; and West Wisconsin Seven per Cent. Bonds, 67 to 69 


In the Railway market, Metropolitan and Caledonian Stocks 
r cent., while Brighton has improved g, and 





few days. 


Great Western, 


f directors’ report, which was adopted. The chairman spoke 
The in very favourable terms of the present position and prespects 


he Council will, it appears, | private deposits show a decrease of 943,780/., reducing the of the undertaking. 
total to 20,174,1087. The Government securities have in- 


. i 15,934,710. The on Tuesday. eo 
paraecr edn ee Wltte Lind, hie a decrease of 29,7941. 198, 9d. The directors recommend a dividend of 10s. 


The per share, and carry a sum of 2,707/. to the reserve fund, in- 
amount of notes in reserve is 8,616,225/. which is an creasing it to 75,0001. 


The report of the National Bank of Liverpool was issued 
The net profits of the year amount to 








Railtoay Guide, 


SUMMARY OF RAILWAY NEWS. 
Trarric Rerurns.—The traffic receipts of Railways in the 
| United Kingdom amounted, for the week ending January 10, 
on 13,387 miles, to 687,412/., and for the corresponding week of 
last year, on 13,190 miles, to 641,111/., showing an increase 
of 197 miles and of 46,3011. The receipts on the 
fourteen principal lines amounted in the ag te to 
_575,174/. on 9,720 miles, and for the corresponding week of 
1868 to 537,813. on 9,550 miles, showing an increase of 
_37,3612., and of 170 miles. The total receipts of the past week 
show a decrease of 5,372/. as compared with those of the 
preceding week, ending the 3rd of January. 
| A table of the Receipts of the fourteen principal Railways of the 
United Kingdom for the week ending the 10th of January, showing 
the relative increase or decrease in the traffic of each line, com- 
pared with the corresponding week of 1868. 


| Receipts. Increase. | Decrease 


61,280 4,927 _ 











Railways. 


Caledonian and North-British -| 
Great Eastern and London and | 





a 





32,734 1,428 -_ 


Blackwall - - 7 37,889 353 


Great Northern - 


10,257 


(Ireland) - - - 67852 4,436 


Great Western - - - 





'Great Southern and Western 


Lancashire and Lhe ty ar 
— rn ae ee | 20,857 | 8,602 
London and North-Western - 112,156 | Hy 
London and Gani Westers -| 22,920 8,567 
field, and Lin- 
aia’ Speen: Omens | tegee | ee 
Midland - - . - -| 656,846 5,5 
North British, Monk Edinburgh 
and Glasgow - - ° 
North-Eastern - ° e . 
South-Eastern - - - . 


61,784 4,367 


2,763 
46,681 | 2,104 = 
24,176 | 2,602 — 














idland, Great Eastern and South Eastern, }. 
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EATRE ROYAL, DRURY 


LAB -fols Lowes ond Mowers, eo 
RTON. Free List entirely sas 

CERNING PERFORMANCE of the GRAND 
PANTOMIME te Ragga ob th and SATUR- 
DAY until SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 20th. On 
MONDAY, and during the Week, will be produced the 
Farce of MY WIFE’S OUT. To be wed by the 
Great Christmas Pantomime, entitled GRIMALKIN 
THE GREAT: or, HARLEQUIN PUSS IN BOOTS 
AND THE MILLER’S SONS. With New and 





Magnificent Scenery by Mr William Beverley. Cha- 
racters in the Opening by the entire st h of the 
Dompony. In the uinade a Double Troupe of 
Pantomimists; and combining the ndest s 
effects of any Pantomime ever produced at th 
Theatre.—Stage Manager, Mr Edward Sterling.— 
——s at Half-past Six, commence at Seven.— 
Box: open from Ten till Five. 


HEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


Sole Proprietor and Man 
WEBSTER. Directress, Mrs ALFRED MELLON. 


LAST NIGHTS OF MONTE CRISTO. 


NOTICE.—lIn consequence of the increasing at- 
traction of MONTE CRISTO, Mr Facarsa has 
kindly consented to extend his present engagement 
a few nights longer. 

On Monday and during the week, at a Quarter to 

t, terminating at a Quarter past Eleven, 
MONTECRISTO. Principal characters, Mr Fechter, 
Mr Benjamin Webster, Mr G. Belmore, Mr Arthur 
Stirling, Mr Ashley, Mr R. Phillips, Mr Stuart, 
Mr C. H. Stephenson, MrC. J. Smith, Mr Romer, 
Mr Eburne; Mrs Alfred Mellon, Miss Carlotta 
Lecl Mrs Leigh peg? and Miss Nelly Harris. 
Preceded by the farce of DID YOU EVER SEND 
YOUR WIFE TO CAMBERWELL. Mr G. Bel- 


more. 

In course of revival, the celebrated Drama, by 
Watts Phillips, Esq., of THE DEAD HEART, in 
which Mr Benjamin Webster and Mrs Alfred Mellon 


original characters. 


NOTHER CURE of SEVERE 
Wee pQOUGH by Dr LOCOCK'S PULMONIC 


Extract of a letter from Mr Wm.S. Malcolm, Pub- 
lisher of the ‘ Christian News,’ 142 Trongate, Glasgow : 

of mother had a very severe cough, and tried 
eveything she could think of to get relief, but with- 
out effect, when she was induced to try a box of the 
Wafers, and we were astonished to find that the 
second night after using them her cough was com- 
pletely removed.” 

These Wafers give instant relief to asthma, 
consumptiou, coughs, colds, and all disorders of the 
throat and lungs. They have a pleasant taste. 

is. 19d, 9s. ,9d., and 4s. 6d. per box; by all 
Druggists. 











OLLOWAYS OINTMENT 


AND PILLS.—For bad legs, bad breasts, 
and scorbutic or scrofulous sores this is a genuine 
specific. The grateful and earnest testimony of thou- 
sands who have experienced its unrivalled power 
over these complaints, and who have been from 
prostrate helplessness, and a condition loathsome to 
themselves and others, renders it quite unnecessary 
to in this place upon its extraordinary vir- 
tues. e parts afflicted should be bathed with luke- 
‘warm water, and when the pores are thereby opened 
the Ointment should be rubbed in at least twice a 
day. It then penetrates to the seat of the disorder, 
and effects a thorough and permanent cure. These 
prepar are composed of rare as mild as 
they are efficacious. 


DINNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
The Medical Profession for Thirty years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the 
best remedy for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and 
INDIGESTION; and as the best mild aperient for 
delicate consti’ cay adapted for LADIES, 
CHILDREN, and INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD AND 0OQ,, 
CHEMISTS, 
172 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 
and of all other Chemists throughout the world. 








INDIGESTION REMOVED. | 


MORSODW’S 
PEPSINE WINE, LOZENGES, OR 


rMr BENJAMIN | 


Drawing-room, 
Cloths, Linoleums, Window Curtains in eve 


WILLIAM TARN & OCO.,, 
NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY AND 


SUPERIOR CABINET FURNITURE. 
All marked in Plain Figures at lowest Cash Prices. 

Their Show Rooms are by far the largest in England, and contain a Choice STOCK of 

Dining-room, Library, and Bedroom FURNITURE, in various woods and 

styles. Brass and Iron Bedsteads in great variety. Bedding, Pier Glasses, Carpets, Floor 


Table Linen, Huckabacks, and General Household Drapery. 


NEW KENT ROAD. 


material, Fringes, Cornice Poles, Sheetings, 





LACK’S SILVER ELECTRO- 


PLATE is a coating of pure Silver over 
| Stack’s NicksL, a metal amalgamated, on Chemical 
Principles, almost to the purity and whiteness ot 
Silver, which renders it, as a basis for Electro- 
va the best article that can be produced 
while the fact of twenty years’ wear is ample proof 
of its durability. 

PRICE OF A SERVICE, SILVER-ELECTRO- 

PLATED. 

















Elect. Pitd, Stng. Pitd.; Thread |Kg.aFcy, 

Fiddle Pin.| Fiddle Ptn,| Pattern. | Patterns. 

PerDozen,| £ s. d.| 28.4.) 258.4.) 28. 4. 
Table Forks.| 110 0 118 0 240 210 0 
Dessert Forks} 1 0 0 110 0 112 0 115 0 
Table Spoons.| 110 0} 118 0| 2 4 O}] 210 0 
Dessert Spns.}) 1 0 0} 110 0} 112 0 115 0 
Tea Spoons...| 012 0 018 0 ee 15 0 
2Salt Spoons} 0 2 0} 0 8 O| 0 40] 04 0 
1 Mustard do.|} 0 1 0 016 02 0 02 0 
6 Egg 09 0; 012 0 Oil 0 012 0 
1Gravy Spn.|} 0 6 0} O07 61 0 9 6 010 6 
1Soup Ladle} 0 9 6} 018 O/}] 015 0 016 6 
1 Fish Knife} 011 O}] 018 0} 015 @€ 016 6 
1 Butter Knf.; 0 2 6 038 6 056 0 05 0 
2Sauce Ides} 0 5 6} 0 7 0; O 8 O 090 
1 Sugar Siftr.) 0 3 0| 0 49/040] 0 5 0 
1SugarTongs) 0 2 6/ 08 0] 0 8 6} 0 40 
8 40/11 2 8/1211 6/1319 6 








Cruet Frames, 18s. 6d. to 70s.; Tea and Coffee 
Services, 70s. to 200s.; Corner Dishes, £6 15s. the Set 
of Four; Cake Baskets, 25s. to 50s.; and every 
Article for the Table, as in Silver. 

RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336 STRAND 

(Opposite Somerset House). 


LD GOODS ' RE-SILVERED 


ual to New.—RICHARD and JOHN 
SLACK to call attention to their superior 
method of ELECTRO-SILVERING, by which pro- 
cess goods, however old, can be re-silvered equal to 
new.—Estimates given for re-plating. 


LACK’S FENDER and FIRE- 


IRON WAREHOUSE is the MOST ECONO- 
MICAL, consistent with quality. 
Every New Design always on Show. 

Black Fenders, 3s. 6d. to 6s. 

Bronzed Fenders, 10s. to 30s. 

so Steel and Ormolu, 65s. to 120s, 

Bed-room Fire-irons, 3s. to 5s. 9d. 

Drawing-room ditto, 10s. 6d, to 60s, 

Improved Coal-boxes, 4s. 6d. to 30s. 

Bronzed Kettles and Stands, 18s. 6d. to 85s, 

Tea Urns, best London make, 45s. to 95s. 

Iron Trays, Set of Three, 9s. 6d. to 30s. 

Papier Machie ditto, 30s, to 95s. 

Copper Tea-kettles, 6s. 6d. to 14s. 6d. 





RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336 STRAND 
(Opposite Somerset House). 
REIDENBACH’S, 1578 NEW 
BOND STREET. 





LD-FASHIONED EAU DE 
COLOGNE, warranted genuine, 10s. per box: 


LD-FASHIONED LAVENDER 


WATER, and ESPRIT de LAVANDE aux 
MILLEFLEURS, ripe of age, fine quality, 2s. éd., 
4s. 6d., and 8s. 6d. 


LD-FASHIONED BROWN 
WINDSOR, Vegetable, and Naples Soaps, 


LD-FASHIONED COLD 
CREAM, with or without perfume, 1s., 























GLOBULES 1s. 6d., and 2s. 6d. 

the successful and popular remedy adopted by the | ¢)LD-FASHIONED VEGETABLE 

Sold in bottles ay ib boxes ons, 23., with full CREAM, for the Hair, 2s. 6d. 
RETIN sca ks LD-FASHIONED EXTRACT of 
31, 83, ano 124 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, ROSES, for washing the Head, 2s. 6d. 

RUSSELL SQ., LONDON. and 4s. 6d. 
soe teeter Clima Parets” LD-FASHIONED MYRRH and 
BORAX TOOTH-POWDER, & MOUTH 
FIELD’S WASH, 2s. and 3s. 6d. each. 


“WHITE PARAFFINE ” SOAP 


in tablets, 8d. and 1s., is a ps A perfumed, and 
79 inp a grateful softness and suppleness to the hand. 
It pth adapted for warm weather as it exerts 
a cooling influence on the skin peculiar to itself, See 





name on each tablet and weeees. Wholesale— 
J. C. and J. FIELD, 36 UPPER MARSH, 
LAMBETH, 8. 
FIELD'S 
“UNITED KINGDOM” SOAP. 
(Registered. ) 
This beautiful soap is made in six varieties, viz., 
poy and Brown Windsor, Lavender, Honey 
and Glycerine, each tablet having a distinctive tint 


and perfume, the whole forming a combination of 
colour, form, and Same, aptiealy unique. Price 
et. 
J ~ ee aris a heyn of 
»C. and Jd. , 36 MARSH 
LAMBETH, 8. ‘ 





REIDENBACH, Perfumer to the 
QUEEN, 1573 New Bond street. 





ANCER HOSPITAL, London 
and Brompton : founded 1851.—This Hospital 
was established for the exclusive treatment of the 


poor suffering from Cancer, and has now been in 
operation nearly 18 years, during which time it has 
received under its care upwards of 8,000 cases. At 
Brompton there is accommodation for 80 in-door 
patients. The out-door cases average between 400 
and 600 patients, constantly under treatment. Poor 
persons suffering from Cancer are admitted as out- 
door patients on their own application; those wish- 
ing for admission to the Hospital must attend at the 
London establishment, 167 Piccadilly, on Tuesday, 
Thur , or Friday, at 2 o'clock; and at Brompton, 
on Monday or Wednesday, at the same hour. 

Bankers.—Messrs Coutts and Co., Strand. 

Office, 167 Piccadilly, oy to Bond street, 

N.B.—A donation of Ten Guineas constitutes a 
Life Governor; an annual subscription of One Guinea, 
a Governor. 





’ 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITES MOC-MAIN LEVER 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medi- 
cal Men to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, 
a soft bandage being worn round the body, while the 
requisite resisting power is su ee by the MOC- 
MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, 
and may be worn during sleep. 

A descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss 


(which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on thet 


circumference of the body two inches below the hips 

being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr JOHN WHITE, 228 PICCADILLY, LONDON, 

Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. 
Postage 1s. 

Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 423., and 52s, 6d. 
Postage 1s. 8d. 

Price - an Umbilical Trass, 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage 
1s, 10d. ; 
Post-oflice Orders parelie to JOHN WHITE, Post 

ce, Piccadilly. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE 


CAPS, &e.—For VARICOSE VEINS, and 
all cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the 
LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in 
texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn on like an 
ordinary stocking. Price, from 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., 
and 16s. each. Postage 6d. 

JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228 
PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


SAUCE.—LEA & PERRINS. 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE.” 


Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
norivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


Ask for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers = 9 throughout the 
or 


FRENCH PAPERHANGINGS AND 
DECORATIONS. 


WEN and CO.,, invite attention 


to the French Enamel and Belgian Leather 
ey which obtained mp’ at the Paris Exhibition, 
and for which they are Sole Agents. 
116 and 117 New Bond Street, London, W. 


B C PATENT DESPATCH 


BOX.—JENNER and KNEWSTUB'S 
newly-invented Patent A BC and 1, 2, 8, Despatch 
Boxes, “ for genera! convenience, for ready access to 
papers and methodical arrangement, have received 
the highest commendation.” Price 10s. 6d. and 
upwards. ‘This really valuable contrivance.”— 
Punch, Noy. 14. “ Cannot fail to be useful in the 
library and office,"—Record. ‘‘ Will meet especially 
the requirements of literary, legal, and official per- 
sons.”—Star. “A boon to all lovers of order.”— 
Illustrated London News. “There can be no ques- 
tion as to the value of this invention.”—Morning 
Post.—J ENNER and KNEWSTUB, Inventors of the 
Elgin Writing Case, 33 St James's street, and 66 
Jermyn street. 


36s. THE MAYFAIR SHERRY. 36s, 


t for a Gentleman’s Table. 
BOTTLES INCLUDED & CARRIAGE PAID. 
Cases 2s. PER Doz. extra (RETURNABLE). 

















Post Orders on Ch street, S. W. 
HARLES WA AND SON 
(Established upwards of a Century), 


MAYFAIR, W, LONDON. 
S6s. THE MAYFAIR SHERRY. 36S, 


VERLAND ROUTE — 


Communication by Steam with INDIA, 
CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, &c., via EGYPT, 
from SOUTHAMPTON and MARSEILLES. 

The PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANY book Passengers and 
receive Cargo and Parcels by their Steamers for 


From Southampton. From Marseilles. 





GIBRALTAR* Every Saturday 
2 . os 
MALTA * uy ul on 
ALEXANDRIA Pa {trey Senter, at 
ADEN fi T 
BOMBAY - ” 
abt 
CALCUTTA Saturday, 9 Jan., | Sunday, 17 Jan., 
PENANG 2p.m. Andevery | 7a.m. And every 
SINGAPORE alternate Satur- alternate Sunday 
CHINA day thereafter. thereafter. 
YOKOHAMA 
cotey, Jan., Sunday, a, Jan., 
-m. And ever -m. And ev 
AUSTRALIA | GENb Meturday | fourth Sunday 
= th ‘ thereafter. 
The Company's rates of passage money between 
Southampton and Gibraltar have been reduced from 


13/. and 9. to 107, and 6/. 

_ For full particulars as to freight, passage, and 
insuran apply at the Company's Offices, 122 
Leadenhall street, London, or fal place, South- 


EDDING MANUFACTURED 


on the emises, and guaranteed pb 
WILLIAM S. BURTON. y 























For Bedsteads, Wide. $1.6 in.4 ft. Gin.) 6 ft. 
————ees 
£8. a) 204.) 25. a, 
Best straw palliasses ............/ 013 0) 015 0/018 0 
Best alva mattresses..,..., 0 13 0) 0 16 0, 018 0 
Best cotton flock mattresses ...... 018 6126166 
Coloured woo! mattresses ......... 1 00:1 5 O11 B86 
Best brown wool mattresses ...... 15 6B 11lL 6114 6 
brown do., extra thick ...... I 8 6/116 0/119 06 
Good white wool mattresses ...... 11440230270 
Extra super do. do, ......00s000eeee 3 0 0/218 014 1 0 
Good horse Hair do..s.rcseereeeee| 2 5 0/218 0 3 6 G 
Extra super do. ........-++s wf 3 1 01318 0 410 0 
German spring hair stuffing ......|8 12 6) 4 7 6'415 0 
Extra super d0- ..oreeccscarovees sf 410 0)510 06 0 0 
French wool and hair mattre | 
for US@ OVEF SPTING ..+.....000000+ 217 0|3 15 0440 
Froth eke seein I stvavene «|317 0}5 0 O}5 11 0 
ea! beds, » in good 
ey nian ieee est 
. do. goose, in borde 
linen ticks 810 0|5 0 0513 0 
Do. do. best white do. in best | 
linen 417 0/617 0712 o 











Feather Pillows, 3s. 6d. to 14s.; Bolsters, from 6s. 
to £1 93. 6d.; Down Pillows, from 10s. 6d. to 17s. 6d. 

Blankets, Counterpanes, and Sheets in every 
variety. 


TENT IRON BEDSTEADS, 


fitted with dovetail joints and patent sacking, 
on castors, from 11s, to 1 4s. Ornamental Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads in great variety from £1 4s. to 
£45 5s. 


badd eadneh Lee in complete Suites 


for Bed rooms, of ees oe Birch, Fancy 
Woods, Polished and Japann eal, always on 
show. These are made by William 8. Burton at his 
Manufactory, 84 Newman street, and every article is 

aranteed. China Toilet. Ware in great variety, 
rom 4s. set of five pieces. 


ILLIAM 8S BURTON, 


GENERAL FURNISHING IRON- 
MONGER, by appointment to H. R. H. the Prince 
of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE gratis and post- 
paid. It contains upwards of 700 Illustrations of his 
unrivalled stock of 

Sterling Silver and Electro- plate, 


Nickel Silver, and Table Cu ery, 

Britannia Metal Goods, Clocks and Candelabra, 

Dish Covers, Hot-water | Bath and Toilet Ware, 
Dishes, Tron and Brass Bedsteads, 

Stoves and Fenders,’ Bedding and Bed-hang- 


Marvie Chimney-pieces, ings, 

Kitchen Le yo Bed-room Cabinet Furni- 
Lamps, Gaseliers, 

Tea Trays, 


ture, 
Turnery Goods, &c. 
Urns and Kettles, 


With Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty large 
Show-Rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, 
and 4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 
1 Newman yard, London. 


QP hake CRYSTAL GLASS 


CHANDELIERS, 

Wall Lights and Lustres for Gas and Candles. 
CHANDELIERS in BRONZE and ORMOLU, 
MODERATOR LAMPS. 

TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly 

“ executed. 
All articles marked in plain 
45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Manoracrory anp SHow Rooms.—Broad street, 
Birmingham. Established 1807. 


RoevA4 INSURANCE COM. 


PANY. 
HeEAp Orrices: 
London—Royal Insurance buildings, Lombard street 
Liverpool— Royal Insurance buildin, 
North John street. ” 
Chairman in London— 
WILLIAM WAINWRIGHT, Esq. 
Chairman in satetasnd=- 
Q., M.P. 


CHARLES TURNE 
TOTAL ANNUAL REVENUE EXCEEDS 
£800,000. 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS IN HAND EXCEED 
£1,500,000. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Rgpvuction or Durr. 
Since this first took place, in 1864, the increase of 
business of the ROYAL, as shown by the Govera- 


ment returns, has exceeded that of any other Office. 
The Receipt of Fins Prep has progressed as 











1862 . . ‘ . . £300,690 
1863 . . ° . « 841,668 
1864 . ° . . - 406,403 


1866 ° ° ° . « 447,271 
While for 1867 they amounted to £460,553. 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF FIRE INSURANCE 

EFFECTED AT MODERATE RATES. 
invariably been distinguished for its Promptiinde and 
varia istingui or its Promptitude an 

Liberality in the Settlement of Claims, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

The favourable estimates of previous years have 
been s' in the results of the past year, the 
sum of £128,583 having been added to the Life Re- 
serves, which have attained the total amount of more 
than ONE MILLION STERLING. 

At each quinquennnial declaration of Life Profits, 
one of the Largest Bonuses ever given has been 
declared under Policies entitled to Bonus. 

Tue Most IMPORTANT ELEMENT of the high pros- 
perity of the Life Branch has been the exceedingly 
small amount of the General Expenditure charged 
inst it, arising from the fact that the Fire Branch 
(while — me recthey Rene. its wre cater 
magnitude, borne on ) 
indispensable prc thoy such as for Offices, 
Dineshens, Management, and Staff of Clerks, &., leav- 
ing the Life Branch comparatively unweighted by 


expense. 

LARGE LIFE BONUSES EVERY FIVE YEARS. 

Security for both Fire and Life Branches— 
Ta TWO MILLIONS Sterling. 

JOHN H. McLAREN, Manager. . 

JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London. 
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EE 
ATIONAL DISCOUNT 
COMPANY (Limited), Cornhill, London. 
Subscribed Capital, by i Bhd 797,8804. ; 


DIRECTORS. 
FRANCIS WILLIAM RUSSELL, Esq., M.P., 


Chairman. 
MATTHEW HUTTON CHAYTOR, Esq., 
Deputy-Chairman. 
John Robert Thomson, 


Esq. 
Henry Heyman Toulmin, 


Esq. 
Frederick Charles Wil- 
kins, Esq. 


Burnard, Esq. 
Gnarles Richard Fenwick, 


aiabiad © Mechibate: 


an James Temp. 
son, Esq. 


AUDITORS. 
James Morton Bell, Esq. | ar Robert Morrison, 


Manaczn—R. P. Webber, Esq. 
BANKERS. 
Bank of England. The Union Bank of Lon. 

don. 


Soxicrrons—Messrs Thomas and Hollams. 
NTY-FIFTH REPORT of the DIRECTORS 
TW mitied to the Shareholders at the Ordinary 
General Meeting, held at the City Terminus Hotel, 
Cannon ies Wednesday, the 20th January, | 
1869—MATTHEW HUTTON CHAYTOR, Eszq., 
Deputy-Chairman, inthe chair. , 
The accounts which the Directors have now the 
pleasure to place before the Shareholders show a gross 
profit of 102,780/, 128. 7d., and that after providing for 








THE EXAMINER, JANUARY 


23, 





FILMER'S BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, 

AND BED ROOM FUBNITURBE, 
An I.Lustraten CataLogus, with prices of 
1,000 ARTICLES of BED ROOM FURNITURE, 
sent free by post on application to 
FILMER & sow, 
UPHOLSTERERS, 


81 and 32 Berners street, Oxford street, W.; 
Factory, 34 and 36 Charles street. 





HITTAKER and 00.’8 IMPROVED 
EDITIONS. 


INNOCK’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


New Edition, brought down to the Abyssinian 
War and attempt on the life of the Duke of Edin- 
burgh. Price és. 


INNOOK’S HISTORY of ROME. 
Price 5s, 6d. 


INNOOK’S HISTORY of GREECE. 
Price 5s. 6d. 


AYLOR’S HISTORY of FRANCE 
and NORMANDY. Price 6a. 


ISTORY of PRUSSIA, from the 
times of the Cross and Sword to the Occu- 

















the current expenditure, directors’ and auditors’ re- pation of Hanover, 1867. Price 2s. 6d., cloth. 


muneration, writing off proportion for redemption of 
remises, and reserving 32,1071. 10s. 7d, for rebate of 
nterest on bills not due, there remains, with the sum 
of 2,0337, Os. 3d, brought forward from the last 
account, 61,7807. 0s. 5d., of which they 
appropriate 59,8411. to the payment of a dividend at 
the rate of 15 per cent. per annum, free of income 
tax. and to carry forward to the next account the. 
balance of 1,9392. 0s. od. 

The retiring directors are C, R. Fenwick, Esq., G. 
Nicholas, Esq., snd F. W. Russell, Esq., M.P., who, 
being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 

The Shareholders will have to elect auditors for the 
current year. 

The dividend will be payable on and after the Ist 
February. | 





NATIONAL DISCOUNT COMPANY (Limited). 
A.—Batance-Surst, 3ist DiecemBen, 1568, 


Dr. 
To capital : viz, 159,576 shares of £25 each, 








£5 per share paid ..scc.ceceeecerenreeeeeeee oe £797,880 0 0 
To reserve FUN c.cccece ccvccrecrcceeseneeversseee 497,880 0 0 
To liabi‘ities on deposits, loans, &c ..,...... 7,946,889 18 0 
- amount = per gre eosceseccccevecess | K : 

° redemption fund ............s0s0+ J 
och ateanad pr: fit and loss ac- 

count, as shown on statement B..........- 61,780 0 8 

a £9,308,210 15 3 
By cash, Government, and other securities £539,491 7 1 
By loans at cal) and short Gate .........00+0+6 799,746 7 5& 
By bills discounted, &c 7,924,729 17 10 
By premises .,. 44243 211 





29,308,210 15 8 
B.—Paorit anv Loss Account. | 


Dr. 
To current expenses, in rent. 
taxes, income-tax, salaries, avd all other 











28,128 1 5 

To directors’ and auditors’ remuneration ... 2,650 0 0 
To premises redemption fund... ....0+.++e++++ 148 0 6 
To rebate of interest on bil!s not due, car- i 

ried to new accoun' 32,107 10 7 
To dividend at the rate of 15 

= cent. per capital - 

ca 

£797, ” £59,841 0 0 

To carried forward to 
and new lossaccount 1,999 0 5 


Cr. —_— 
By balance t forward from 30th 

June, inee eee £2,083 0 
By gross profits during the hali-year ......... 102,780 12 7 
£104,813 12 10 


Having verified the details of the foregoing statements of 
accounts, with the books and vouchers, we find the same 











re wn CATECHISMS.—For List 
see Whittaker and Co.’s Catalogue, gratis on 


ropose to application. 





Works recommended by the Commander-in-Chief 
for the Instruction of Candidates for Commis- 
sions in the Army. 


HEPMELL’S COURSE of HISTORY, 


Jj New Edition, 12mo, cloth, price 5s. 
A SHORT COURSE of History, containing: L, 
Greece. I1., Rome. IIL, England. By Havinanp 
Lz M. Cunrwatt, D.D. 


QUESTIONS ON THE SAME. Price 1s. 
Also, 
HEPMELL’S COURSE of HISTORY. 


Second Series. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, 19s., con- 
taining: I., Greeks and Mabometans. IL., History 
of the Middle A 

London: WHITTAKER and CO., Ave Maria 
lane. 





A USEFUL BOOK. 
New edition, 18mo, cloth, price 9s. 6d,, 
HE SEOCRETARY’S ASSISTANT; 


containing the correct modes of superscrip- 
tion, commencement and conclusion of letters to per- 
sons of every degree of rank, and much other in- 
formation. 


Also, fourth edition, 18mo, cloth, price 3s., 
HE WRITER and STUDENT'S 


ASSISTANT; a compendious Dictionary of 


Engitt's 
sa iandon!” WHITTARER and CO., Ave Maria 
e. 


LEMENTARY LATIN and GREEK 
WORDS. 
STODDART’S LATIN DELECTUS, 





£104,813 12 10 Just published, fourth edition, enlorend and improved, 


12mo, price 4s., cloth, 


THE NEW DELECTUS; or, Easy Steps to Latin 
Construing. Adapted to the best Latin Grammars, 


with a Dictionary attached. By Rev.G.H. Sroppaaz, 


B.D., Queen’s Cellege, Oxford. 
CICERO’S MINOR WORKS. De Officiis, &c. 


correet, With English Notes. By W. G. Tarzior, LL.D. 


(Signed) J. MORTON BEL 
R, MORRISON,” } Auditors. 
83 Cornhill, 12th January, 1669. 


| 





The advertisement calling the ost, tigen lish Schools. By 


with the Report and Accounts, having 
the following Resolutions were moved and carried 
unanimously : 


12mo, cloth, 4s. éd. 
HORACE. Prpzn’s. With accentuation marked. 
18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


VIRGIL (Anthon's). Adapted for the Use of Eng- 
the Rev. F. Mercatye. Wit 


read, Notes at the end. 12mo, cloth, 7. 6d. 


VIRGIL (Latin). ie 1smo, bound, 3s. 6d“ 


1. That the Report and Accounts now read be With English Notes, 7s. 


received, adopted, and entered on the minutes. 


GRADUS AD PARNASSUM. Pyrzr. 12mo 


2. That a dividend be declared on the paid-up cloth, 7s. 


capital of 797,8802 at the rate of 15 per cent. per 
annum, free of income tax, payable on and 


GRADUS (Valpy's), Latin and English. Royal 


the ist February proximo, and that the balance of 12mo, bound, 7s. 


1,9392. 0s. 5d. be carried forward to the next account. 


GREEK TESTAMENT (Valpy's). For Schools. 


3. That C. R. Fenwick, Eeq., G. Nicholas, Esq., F. 12mo, bound, 5s 


W. Russel . M.P., who reti 
this fromm. be tbc Bhs sar ca 


lected as Directors of the Com- lan 


London: WHITTAKER and CO., Ave Maria 





pany. 

nq That James Morton Bell, Esq., and J 
Robert Morrison, Esq. be re-elected as auditors 
the current year, and that their remuneration be 150/. 
a year each. 

6. That the thanks of the meeting be given to the 
chairman and directors, with an expression of the 
entire confidence of the sharebolders in their manage- | 
ment of the Company and gratitude for its success- 
ful results. 

6. That the thanks of the meeting be given to the) 
manager, sub-maneger, secretary, and staff for the) 
able, zealous, and continued attentive manner in 
which they have performed their duties. 


(Signed) MATTHEW HUTTON CHAYTOR, 


Deputy Chairman. 
Extracted from the Minutes. 
JAMES ELLEN, pro Secretary. 





ERVOUS DEBILITY— 


GRATIS, a MEDICAL WORK, showing 
sufferers how they may be cured without the aid of 
quacks. Free on receipt of postage stamp.— Address 
Secretary, Institute of Anatomy, Birmingham. 








'GUAGES: adapted to the English Student. 
great Additions and Improvements. By ©. A. Fitna, 


THE BEST GERMAN DICTIONARY. 


Just published, a new edition, 
CORRECTED, AMENDED, AND ENLARGED 
FOR THE ENGLISH STUDENT. 

In 2 vols., 8vo, carefully corrected and revised, price 
24s., cloth, 


LUGEL’S COMPLETE DIOTIONARY 


of the GERMAN and ENGLISH LAN- 
With 


erman Master at the Repel Mil Academy, 
Woolwich, and the City of London School; Dr A. 
Heimann, Professor of German at the London Uni- 
versity College; and Joun Oxznrorp, Esq. 
Also, a new edition of 

An ABRIDGMENT of the SAME, for younger 
Students, Travellers, &c. By J. Oxenxronp and 
C. A. Fu1uixo. Royal 18mo, price 72. 6d., strongly 


bound. 


London: WHITTAKER and CO., DULAU and 
CO., and D, NUIT. 


THE AUTHOR'S EDITIONS. 
LLENDORFF’S METHOD of 
LEARNING to READ, WRI 
SPEAK a LANGUAGE in six months. be 2 has 
1, ADAPTED to the GERMAN. Written ex- 
pressly for the English Student. By Dr H. G. Ouuen- 
ponrr. In two parts. Part I., tenth edition, price 
12s., 8vo, cloth. Part II., new edition, price 12s. 8vo 
cloth. The parts sold separately. : 
2. ADAPTED tothe FRENCH. Written expressly 
for the English Student. Containing a Treatise on 
the Gender of French Substantives, and an additional 
ne _: the Fopeeh Yorke. By Dr H. G. Outen- 
. 8vo, new tion. rice 12s. cloth A 
SCHOOL EDITION, just publis 
on tam, J P hed, 12mo, price 
8. ADAPTED to the ITALIAN. Written ex- 
Presaly for the English Student. By Dr H. G. 
LLENDORFY. 8vo, fifth edition, price 12s., cloth. 
4. ADAPTED to the SPANISH. Written ex- 
peey for the English Student. By Dr H. G. 
LLENDORFF. 8vo, new edition, price 12s., cloth. 
KEYS to the GERMAN, FRENCH, ITALIAN, 
and SPANISH SYSTEMS, prepared by the Author. 
= =e each, “—. es 
@ above works are copyright. 
London: WHITTAKER and CO., and DULAU 
and CO., and to be had of any bookseller. 





Just published, 12mo, price 2s., cloth, 


NEW LATIN DELEOTUS with the 


RULES of SYNTAX, Illustrated by 
Examples from the best Authors. By Maurice D, 
Kavanaas, LL.D. 

London: WHITTAKER and CO., Ave Maria lane. 


228 WHITTAKER and C0. beg 


to call the attention of all persons engaged 
in tuition and the bookselling trade to their CATA- 
LOGUR of MODERN and APPROVED EDUCA. 
TIONAL WORKS, which they will be happy to 
forward on application. 

WHITTA and CO., Ave Maria lane, London. 


O MORE PILLS OR ANY 


OTHER MEDICINE.—Suventy Tuov- 

SAND Curzs without medicine by Du Barry's deli- 
cious health-restoring Food, THE REVALENTA 
ARABICA, which restores good appetite, perfect 
digestion, sound sleep, healthy lung and liver, strong 
nerves, and cures effectually indigestion (dyspepsia), 
habitual constipation, flatulency, phlegm, cough, 
asthma, bronchitis, consumption, all kins of fevers, 
hemorrhoids, nervous, bilious, and liver complaints, 
sore throats, catarrhs, colds, noises in the head and 
ears, rheumatism, gout, impurities, eruptions, hys- 
teria, neuralgia, irritability, sleeplessness, acidity 
palpitation of the beart, heartburn, headache, debility, 
dropsy, cramps, spasms, nausea and sickness, sinking, 
diarrbaa, &c. It nourishes better than meat, and 
saves moreover fifty times its cost in other remedies. 
THE POPE'S HEALTH RESTORED BY DU 
BARRY’S FOOD.—Cure No. 68,413,—** Rome, Jul 
2ist, 1866.—The health of the Holy Father is ex 
lent, especially since, abandoning all other remedies 
with which it was pretended to cure the ailments 
inseparable from his age, he has confined himself 
entirely to Du Barry’s Revalenta Arabica Food, 
eating a plateful of it at every meal, which has pro- 
duced a surprisingly beneficial effect on his health, 
and his Holiness cannot praise this excellent food 
too highly.”"—Gazette du Midi. Cure No. 1771; 
Lord Stuart de Decies, of many years’ dys a. 
No, 49,832: Fifty years’ indescribable agony 
dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, constipation, 
flatulency,spasms, sickness, and vomiting—Maria 
Joly. ure No. 46,270: James Roberts, Esq., of 
Frimley, Surrey, of thirty years’ diseased lungs, 
spitting of blood, constipation, liver derangement, 
and partial deafness. In tins, 1lb., 2s. 9d.; 12Ib., 
228. ; 24)bs., 40s. 

DU BARRY and CO., 77 Regent street, London ; 
also at 61 Gracechurch street; 4 Cheapside; 638 and 
150 Oxford street. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS 


The return of youth to their respective board- 
ing schools induces a solicitude for their personal 
comfort and attraction, and ROWLAND'S MACAS- 
SAR OIL, for accelerating the growth and improvin 
and beautifying the hair; ROWLAND’S KALYDO 
for improving the skin and complexion, and remov- 
ing cutaneous eruptions; and ROWLAND’S 
OBONTO, or Pearl Dentrifice, for rendering the 
teeth beautifully white, and preserving the gums, 
are considered indispensable accompaniments. Sold 
by chemists and perfumers, Ask for “ Rowland’s” 
Articles. 


LAZENBY and SON’S 


¢ PICKLES, SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS. 
E. LAZENBY and SON, sole Proprietors of the 
celebrated Receipts and Manufacturers of the Pickles, 
Sauces, and Condiments so long and favourably dis- 
tinguished by their name, are compelled to caution 
the public against the inferior preparations which are 
put up and labelled in close imitation of their goods, 
with a view to mislead the public. Consumers 
having difficulty in procuring the Genuine Articles 
are respectfully informed that they can be had direct 
from the Manufacturers at their Foreign Warehouse, 
6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W. 
Priced Lists post free on application. 


“ARVEY’S SAUCE— 


CAUTION.—The admirers of this cele- 
brated Sauce are particularly requested to observe 
that each bottle bears the well-known label, signed 
“ Elizabeth Lazenby.” This label is by 
perpetual! injunction in Chancery of the 9th of July, 
1858, and without it none can be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, 
Portman square, London, as sole proprietors of the 
receipt for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this 
caution, from the fact that their labels dre closely 
imitated with a view to deceive purchasers. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and 
Oilmen. 


E LAZENBY and SON beg to 
- 


announce that their POSTAL ADDRESS 
has been changed from 6 Edwards street, Portman 
ware to90 WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH 
SQUARE: the Metropolitan Board of Works having 
directed that Edwards street be united with Wigmore 























DEDICATED, BY EXPRESS PERMISSION, 
TO THE QUEEN. 
Now ready, in-l vol. demy 8vo, 15s. 


HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. 
By W. Hapworrta Dixon. . 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


a ee 





Now ready, in 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s... 


= ign SOUTH; an Autamn in 
pain an orca. By Captain J, W. Cuar- 
TON, PRGS hen 1th. Siemens y 
“In this interesting narrative C 

us some new and li like daseriptions, afte in 
with personal anecdotes, entertaining adventures and 
solid information, We can scarcely imagine a more 
pleasant or romantic tour.”—Court Journal, 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF 
HER MAJESTY. 
Now ready, 88th Edition, royal 8vo, with the Arms 
beautifully engraved, 31s, 6d. bound, gilt edges, 


LODGE’S PEERAGE & BARONETAGE 
FOR 1869. 
CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY, AND CON- 
TAINING ALL THE NEW CREATIONS. 
“ A work which corrects all errors of former works 


It is a most useful publication.”—Times. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS: 


META’S FAITH. By the Author of 
‘ST OLAVE'S, &. 38 vols. 


KATHLEEN. By the Author of 
‘RAYMOND'S HEROINE.’ Sxconp Eprmion. 


“We cordially recommend ‘ Kathleen’ to the 
notice of our readers. Itis one of the best novels 
that we have read for some time.”—The Times. 

“* Kathleen’ is a thoroughly amusing and 
clever book. It is written in a perfectly fresh an 
wholesome spirit. The principal characters are ex- 
ceedingly well drawn.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


WIFE and CHILD. By Miss Whitty. 


“Miss Whitty has left the beaten tracks of novel« 
istic enterprise for a new path, and bas produced a 
story of great interest, abounding in fresh pictures of 
character, which will never quit the memory of any 
appreciative reader,”—Star. 


THE CROWN OF A LIFE. By the 
Author of ‘ AGNES TREMORNE,’ &e. 3 volr. 
“A vety good name, healthy in tone, skilful in 








»} execution, and interesting in plot.”—Post, 


THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. By the 
Author of ‘JOHN HALIFAX,’ &c. 8 vols. 


WAT RACHELS SECRETS ke oom 


“We feel bound to praise this book. We have 
found fresh and rare enjoyment in its pages.”—~ 
Atheneum. 


ONLY AN EARL. By the Countess 
Pisant. 8 vols. [Next week. 


Cheap Edition of a NOBLE LIFE. 

- the Author of ‘JOHN HALIFAX,’ §Illus- 
trated by Tenniel. 5s. bound. Forming the 
New Volume of HURST and BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY, 

HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


HAT WILL THIS COST TO 


~ PRINT? An immediate answer to the 
ae nt and a Sezcimen Boox or Tyrpzs, with 
information for Authors, may be obtained, on applica- 


tion to 
R. BARRETT and SONS, 13 Mark lane, London, 


EOLOGY.—KING’S COLLEGE, 
LONDON.—PROFESSOR TENNANT, 
F.G.S,, will commence a COURSE of LECTURES 
on GEOLOGY on Friday, Jan pe They 
will be continued on succeeding Wednesday and 
Friday at the same hour. A shorter Course will be 
pres on Thursday eveni from 8 to 9, First 
— January 21. Text Book, Lyell’s “ Elements 
of Geology.” Professor Tennant accompanies bis 
Students to the Public Museums and to places of 
Geological interest in the country. e gives 
PRIVATE INSTRUCTION in Mineralogy and 
Geology at his residence, 149 Strand, W.C. 


CIVIL SERVICE OF INDIA, 
ANDIDATES INTENDING 


to nt themselves at the OPEN COM- 
PETITION, commencing on Mancu 16th, 1869, are 
reminded that certificates of Birth, Health, and Cha- 
racter should be sent to the Secretary to the Civil 
Service Commissioners, London, 8.W., on or before 
the Ist of Fuprvary. Regulations may be obtained 
on application. 


BARRACK CONTEAOTS 
FOR THE SUPPLY OF 


Coals, Ooke, Turf, Oandles, & Kindling Wood 
IN 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
War Office, Pallmall, London, 8S.W. 
2ist Januar. 


» 1869. 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, 
that the Secretary of State for War is 

















oke, Turf, Candles, and Kindling Wood at the 
various Barrack Stations in Great Britain, for a 
period of Twelve Months, from the Ist April next. 
Tenders will not be entertained unless made upon 
the proper printed Form, which may be obtained 
with every requisite information, upon application at 
this office, or to the various Barrack , between 
the hours of 10 and 4 o'clock each day, Sundays 
excepted. . 
The Tenders must be sent to this office, addressed 
to the Director of Contracts, marked on the outside 
‘Tender for Coals,” &¢., on or before y, 1th 
of February, 1869, afier which day no Tender will be 
received, 

‘The Secretary of State for War res:rves the right 
of rejecting any or all of the Tenders. 

THOMAS HOWELL, 





street, under the title of Wigmore street. 





Director of Coutracts. 


repared to receive Tenders for the ly of Coals, . 
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HE EDINBURGH © REVIEW, 


No. 263. January. 8vo, price 6s. 
CONTENTS : 
*L. Spain under Charles IL 
If, Lord Kingsdown’s Recollections of the Bir. 
1ff, Casarian Rome, 
IV.. Trench’s Realities of Irish Life. 
-V. The Legemt of Tell and Riitli. 
VI. Government Telegraphs. 
VIL. Dean Milman’s Annals of St Paul's. 
Vif. iunter’s Annals of Rural Bengal. 
1X. General Ulysses Simpson Grant. 
X. Mr Bright's Speeches. The New Ministry. 


'[HIRD LETTER to the Right 


Hon. C, 8. FORTESCUE, M.P., On the Starz 
of Ingtanp. By Jvhn Earl Russell, K.G. 8vo, 
price 2s, 6d. 


EMOIR of BARON BUNSEN. 


By Baroness Bunsen. New Edition, 
slightly abrhiged for General Readers; with 2 Por- 
traits and 2 Woodcuts. 2 vols., ey 8vo, 21s, 

[On Saturday ‘next. 


SFISTORY of the LIFE and 


TIMES of EDWARD IIl. By Witttas 
Lonemay, Author of * Lectures on the History of 
England from the Earliest Times to the Death of 
Edward Il,’ 2 vols. vo, with Portraits, Maps, and 
other Illustrations. (On Thursday next. 


IVES of the TUDOR PRIN- 


CESS including Lady Jane Grey and her 
Sisters. B hares etm Sper With 2 Portrait 
of Lady Kai Grey and other Illustrations, 
Post 8vo, 128. 6d. : 


HE VICISSITUDES of FAMI- 


LIES, By Sir Beaxanv Buake, C.B., 
Ulster King of Arms. New Euition, remodelled and 
enlarged. 2 vols., vv, 21s, 


ISTORY of the CHURCH of 


ENGLAND to the REVOLUTION of 168s. | | 


By the Right Rev. T. V. Sonat, D.D., Bi of St 
Asaph. Ssvenih Editioa. Crown 8vo, Psy g 


6 Rie FEMALL GLORY. By Ay- 
ruoxy Srarrorp. Fourth with 


Fac-similes of the Original Illustrations [1635]. 
bs by the Rev. Ozsy Suirier. Feap 8vo, price 


HE LIFE of FRANZ SCHU- 
- BERT. Translated from the German of 


K. Vou Hellborn, by A. D. Co M.A. 
With an G. Grove, E-q. 2 






ar os 


Dr 
Price 28, 
‘AT ATERIALS for a HISTORY 





NEW WORKS ~ 


By ROBERT 


~ "MR BROWNING’S NEW POEM. 
On the 29th inst., Volume IIL. feap. 8vo, 7s. 6d., 


THE RING AND THE BOOK. 


BROWNING. 


(TO BE COMPLETED IN FOUR MONTHLY VOLUMES.) 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo place. 





NEW UNIFORM AND STANDARD EDITION OF 


MR THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


In Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 
On the 29th inst., 


The Irish Sketch Book: 


NOTES OF A JOURNEY FROM CORNHILL TO GRAND CAIRO. 
Complete in One Volume, with Illustrations, by the Author. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo place. 





CULTURE 


On Monday, the 25th inst., demy 8vo, 10s. 6d., 


AND ANARCHY: 


AN ESSAY IN POLITICAL AND SOCIAL CRITICISM, 
Reprinted from the ‘Cornhill Magazine,’ with a Preface and Alterations. 


By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo place. 





NEW WORK BY THE LATE LORD CAMPBELL. 


Now ready, 8vo, 16s., _ 
ZZiwvTw8Bs oO F 


Lord Lyndhurst and Lord Brougham, 


LORD CHANCELLORS OF ENGLAND. 
BY THaB LATHE LORD CAMPBELIL. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 





HEAD MASTER. 


EDFORDSHIRE MIDDLE 
CLASS PUBLIC SCHOOL COMPANY 


(LIMITED.) 

a ny eee yee nae A 
Boarders, w opened in August nex 

The Directors require a thoroughly qualified Head 
Master, and will receive for the appoint- 
ion will be in Ww 
. given in Reading, Writing, 


Arcping Mensu- 
on other eral. iene Hem =a 
> yp aur tne hey French, 





wihas Detect to tn the Pasi: -af-Keuseren, ood 
within a mile of the town of Bgproap, on a dry 


velly soil. 
of OIL PAINTING. By Sir Cuanuzs or Balaty, 40 annum. * Capitation Fee 1. after 
, sometime President of the Royal | the number of boys shall exceed 150. 


Academy. Vol. it. 8v0. (ia a few days. 
“J INTS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE 
FURNITU UPHOLSTERY, and 
other ETAILS. By C, L. Eastuaxe, Architect, 
With abut 90 Illustrations. Square crown 8vo, price 


LAWS of THOUGHT: a Treatise on Pure 
By the Most Rev. W, Tuox- 


18s. 
(QUTENE of the NECESSARY 
— of York. Ninth Thousand. 


obey 


ORATIL OPERA. Pocket 
Edition of the Text, with Marginal Refer- 


Residence, free of Rent, Rates, and Taxes. 
pees, with Testimonials, to be forwarded 
to Secretary, on or before Friday, the 19th Feb- 
ruary next. 
Full information will be given on application to 
the Secretary. 


Chairman :—Earl Cowrse, K.G., Lord Lieuten- 
ant of the County, Wrest Park, Beds. 
Vice-Chairman :— Samus Wuitsrrap, Esq., 
M.P., No. 2 Queen’s Gate Gardens, Kensington, 
London, W. 


Secreta ; Mr Tuomas Wese.zy Tvanxvey, 
Bedford, 


Roz 





COCKS and CO.’S NEW 


MUSIC. 
Praxorortr Soxos. 








: Soxas anv BALLAps, 
ences. Edited by the Rev. J. E. Yonon, M.A. . 2 
Square 18mo, with Map, price 4s. 6d. Pneeve Kann Sven. vg Be a 
og : Kornatzki’s Ignus Fa- | The Belity Quaint and 
NCLE PETER’S FAIRY|_ Olden. W.T. Wrigh- 
Grande Etude de Perfec- ton, 38. 
TALE for the NINETEENTH CENTURY. | tion, 4s I’m dreaming, Millie. G. 
Edited by Miss Sewaut, Author of ‘Amy Herbert,’ | Gices Without Words, wey 
&e. Feap 6v0, 7, 6d. arr.nged by John | My Heart is like a Foun- 
HA EARE’ IDSUMM Early Dreams. B Shadows of Angels’ 
KSP SM ER Heinrich Stichl. 3° | Wings. Solitaire. 3a. 
NIGHT'S DREAM. Illustrated by 24 Sil" | The Pic Nie, Descriptive | Adiew. F. Abt. 3s. 
houcttes, or Shadow Pictures, by P. Kongwxa, en Fantasia. M. Paxton. Vocat Dore. 
graved on Wood by A. Voont. Folio, price 31s. ¢d. | 34, The Beautiful and True. 
yO seyy Home. S. Glover, 3s. 
HE JUNIOR STUDENT'S Com-|6if"tovie’ By Ditto. | “aa Mam BY Pies 
Plate LATIN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-| 4s‘ The Evening of Life. F. 
LATIN DICTIONARY. By the Rev. J. T. Wuirz,| Sonos anv Bauvapes. Abt. 3s. 
D.D. Square 12mo, pp. 1,058, price 12s. Thy Voice is Near. W.T. | Where are the Plains of 
Separatel - {Th Pagid Latta Dictionary, 5s. 6d. All fr bedtopeice, with an sine tele for postage. 
* {The Litin-English Dictionary, 7s. 6d. |—Londun: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington 
atreet. 
ABINET EDITION of NOVELS 


and TALES by G. J. Warrz Maxviuux: 





The Gladiators, 5s. Holmby House, 5s, 
Digby Grand, 6s. Good te Newey, 68, 
Kate Coventry, 5s. The Queen's Maries, 6s. 
General Bounce, 6s. The Interpreter, 5s. 


—_—_—_ 





ANATORIUM for HARROW 


SCHOOL.—The BUILDER for THIS 
WEEK (4d. or by post 5d.) contains View and Plan 
of the Harrow um—the Railway Prospects 
of 1869—Life Under-ground—Profeasor 
“ Architec! uresque "—On the Decay of Stone—Archi- 
tects’ Resp»nsibilities—Art as a Branch of Educaticn 
—Competit ons—New Churches and Chapels—and 
various othe: Papers—1 York sireet, W.C., aad all 

Newsmen. 


eer on the 





M. | VIIL. Lord Live 





HE LOMBARD EXCHANGE 
and NEWS ROOM, Lombard street, London. 


Manacen.—Mr J. H. YOUNGHUSBAND, late 
‘Treasurer and Secretary of the Livereroo. Excuanan, 


SUBSCRIPTION. 

£3 3s. per Annum, or 10s. Monthly, payable in 

advance, 

The Room is supplied with Ne both Home 
and Foreign; Reuter's Telegrams ving Com™En- 
Geceniser, iden leer Dine ee 

M ; ng 0 me 
Tables, and other Books of Reference. 


There is also an excellent Refreshment Room 
attached, as well asa Reading and Writing Room, 
comfortably furnished. 

The attention of Country Bankers, ‘Solicitors, 
Manufacturers, and others is invited to this Instita- 
tion, which will be found very convenient to gentle- 
men whose business engagements oblige them 
frequently to visit the Metropolis. 

or further particulars, apply to the Manager of 

the m; orto Mr G. W. BENWELL, Secretary 

lle City Offices Company, Palmerston Buildings, 
on. 


N.B.—For Advertisement Spaces a to Messrs, 
LETTS, SON, & CO, 8 Royal Caen E.C., 


or at the Office in the Lombard Exchange, 


E QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. 252, will be published NEXT TUESDAY 
CONTENTS : 





I, Campbell's Lives of Lyndharst and Brougham. | "°4 


II. Realities of Irish Life. 
III. Dean Milman and St Paul's. 
A Bese, pomp 
. Mr tone’s 

VI. The Uliva-Riuslots. 
ViL. Efficiency of the Navy. 
rpool and his Times. 
1X. Animals and Plants. 

X. Politics as a Profession. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 


VOICE FOR DIS-ESTABLISH- 


MENT; Being Letters on the Irish Church. 
By the Venerable Joun Caruzr, Archdeacon of 
Tuam, Rector of Westport, ete. ete. Price 3d. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., 39 
Paternoster row. 


BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 
8 Gm aadin GILLOTT respectfully 


directs the attention of the Commercial Public 
aud of all who use Steel Pens, to the incomparable 
excellence of his productions, which for QuaLityY of 
Martgaiat, Easy Actioy, and Gagat DogaBi.ity 
will ensure universal preference. - 

They can be obtained, Retail, of every dealer in 
the world; Wholesale, at the Works, Graham street, 
Birmingham; 91 Joho street, New York; and at 3 
Gracechurch street, London. 


VERLAND TRUNKS for 


IND1A.—IMustrated Price-lists of Overland 
Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Bo Portmanteaus, 
Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, &c., will be for- 
warded on application to TARESHER and 
GLENNY, Outiitters, next door to Somerset House, 
Strand, Lo 














udon. 





CHANGE OF. ADDRESS. 
Messrs SMITH, ELDER and CO., 
PusLisHERs, 

Have Removed to 15 Waterloo place, 8. W. 


NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 








BREEZIE LANGTON. By Hawizy 
Smaart. 8 vols. 

ONE FOOT ASHORE. By the Author 
of ‘ Flirts and Flirts.’ 3 vols. 

DIANA’S CRESCENT. “By the Author of 
‘Mary Powell. 2 vols., feap. ’ 


The MOSAIC-WORKER’S DAUGHTER, 
By J. M. Carus, 38 vols. 


SMOKE; or, Life at Baden. By J. 8. 
Tounevensr. 2 vols. 
Just ready, . 
The GIRLS of FEVERSHAM. By 


menage Manarat, Author of ‘ Nelly Brooke,’ 
Cc. 


The RIVALS... By the Author of 
*Ndiddebo Parsonage.’ 
RICHARD BENTLEY , New, Burlington street. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


The CATHOLIC DOCTRINE of the 
ATONEMENT : an Historical inquiry into its 
development iu the Church, with an introdnction 
on the principle of theological development. By 
the Rev. Henry Nurcomps Oxenuam, M.A. 
The peor Edition, revised and enlarged. 8yo. 
10s. 


The FIRST AGE of OHRISTIANITY 
and the CHURCH, Translated from the German 
of Dr Dollinger. by the Rev. H. N. Oxznnax, 
M.A. Second Edition, 8vo, 12s 6d. 


HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in the 
FIFTH CENTURY. Translated from the 
French of A Frederic Ozanam. By Asatzr C, 
Gury, B.A. 2 vols., post 8vo, 1. Is. 


BISHOP ATTERBURY’S (or RocuzstEr) 
MEMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE with 
his distinguished Contemporaries, compiled 
chiefly from the Atterbury and Stewart Papers. 
By Fouxastons WILttaMs. 2 yols., 8vo, price 
288. 


LIVES of the ENGLISH CARDINALS, 
from Nicholas Breakspear (Pope Adrian IV.) 
to Thos, Wolsey Cardinal Legate. Including 
Historical Notices of the Papal Court. By 
Fo.tkgstong WILLIAMS. 2 vols., 8vo, price 32s. 

“ This work is. one calculated to give the ordinary 

as distinct from the scientific reader, a fair, popular, 

and general views of the rise of the P the 

ruins of the Rome of the Casars.” Times, an. 21. 

1869. 

London: WM. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo 

place, S.W. 


MIDDLE CLASS AND CIVIL SERVICE 
EXAMINATIONS, 
EW AND APPROVED TEXT 


BOOKS ON ENGLISH HISTORY, con-~ 
structed specially for the use of Pupils fur 

Public Exaniinations, with copious ical and 

Constitutional Notes, Examination Questions, &c., 

n for Examinees, but not to be found in any 

other School Histories.. By Mr Ropzrr Roas, late 

Lecturer on History, Normal College, Cheltenham. 

I. OUTLINES OF ENGLISH HISTORY, for 

Junior Classes. Revised Edition. Price 2s. 6éd., 


cloth. 

“ We foretell that these ‘ Outlines’ will soon be in 
the bands of all who are preparing for one or other of 
our numerous literary tournaments.”—‘ Papers for the 
Schoolmaster.’ 

II. MANUAL OF ENGLISH HISTORY, for 
Senior Classes. Revised Edition. Price 6s. 6d., cloth, 
“As a practical Text-Book for the student, it is 
exactly adapted to his wants, and from experience we 
can affirm, that he will find in it all its studies = 

uire. ‘The arrangement is excellent.”—‘ Englis 

Journal of Education.’ ; 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 


HE EDINBURGH § REVIEW, 


No. CCLXIIL JANUARY, was published on 
SATURDAY LAST. 


CONTENTS : 
I. Spain under Charles II. 
II. Lord Kingsdown's Recollections of the Bar. 
III. Casarian Rome. 
IV. Trench's Realities of Irish Life. 
V. The Legend of Tell and Ruitili, 
VI. Government Telegraphs. 
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